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gp WEEK ....-. tp Lee eee . 1601 | PorTRY— y ae aden lthe Left Centre, and worriel to death with the equality of 
qopics OF THE DAY— A Reply to “It might have been ” 1613 ~ ‘ ; ae 7 : 
“the “National Federation of ART— parties, threw his sword into the scale of a dissolution, 
* Bmployers ™...+-sseeseerre- Baenownese eo The Water-Colom Socicty .....2... 1613 ——_—___————_ 
sonlties teaction in France 1605 . : . > 2 ' 
s unk Xi 13” in Ashantee 1606 —, | M. Cezanne, a member of the Committee of Thirty chosen from 
“Our Native Allies - nee eg Mr. Dennis's Selection of English | mae p =, 2 
The German Pers ms and Sonnets we 1615 the Left ( entre, has proposed to establish a second ¢ hamber, instead 
lish Syt I ania The \ eatin pane tT tha Deis eae ° » . . 
Bog vinte botham 1 danrcansng and Customs of tt verz | Of limiting universal suffrage. He told the Committee, according 










to a telegraphic report, that the best means of limiting universal 
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suffrage was to give additional votes to family, fortune, and intel- 
| ligence, but that proposal, ‘though very perfect in theory, was 





elog rat mo 8 ymaj 1611 we. har ag 
| dpe m ct cc isi? ae 7 eee eA Pa | detestable in practice.” He therefore proposed that universal 
The Act of Unif . 1612 | CURRENT LITERATURE .......c0ssereeeee 1623 | suffrage should not be seriously modified, but that a Second 
be Fn, meg "... 1613 | PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEER......444 1624 | Chamber should be formed, to be “ elected by groups,” and in- 
Slanders on Mr. Ar + 1613 | ADVERTISEMENTS ..s.secsesseseenenees 1624-40 | vested with a certain regulating power. The “ groups” would, 





ee a we imagine, be groups representing families, fortunes, and intel- 
¢ * The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. : : I , ‘ 
> . 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E French elections of Sunday carried consternation into the | Cezanne himself confesses that his plan would have no root in 
; I 
( history, and is, we should imagine, an ideal Left-Centre man,— 


ligences,—say, as a mere example, the heads of French great 
uses, all successful contractors, and the Forty. How long 


would such a body be able to restrain a Chamber elected by the 
whole people, or to exercise a veto on its proceedings ? gM, de 


‘onservative camp. In three widely-separated departments 
Finistére, the department of | one of those who fancy that if the hands of the clock are but gilt, 





the thoroughly Bi ton dé partment of | 
the Aude (Languedoc), and the department of the Seine-et- | the pen lulum will swing slower. - 








of which Versailles is the capital, the candidates 





Oise, 


of the Government were beaten completely and by large 


We are authorised to state that the Governing Body of Rugby 
‘orities, In Finist tices ln seeker ts neal Tie hai" School, at their meeting yesterday (Friday), unanimously adopted 
majorities. Listtre,—where the vacane as caused by the a Rea ee : a ‘ : 

; ; . : ; . Pe a resolution dismissing Dr. Hayman from the Head-Mastership 
death of a Clerical,—M. Le (iuen, “the candidate of Marshal eee oes ; rn -s ° 
i : . : i the dismissal to take effect on April 7, 1874. 
MacMahon” received only 39,809 votes, against 59,300 7 . 
given to the Liberal Republican, M. Swiney. In the And rue great employers in Lancashire and Yorkshire have founded 


there were two vacancies, caused respectively by the deat 


4 a ‘‘ national federation of associated employers of labour,” ap- 
a Conservative and of a Radical deputy; they are re- pointed a council, the names on which are given elsewhere, and 
placed by two radicals, M. Mareou and M. Bonnel, | published an official account of their designs. These are briefly to 
elected by vast majorities over both the Bonapartist and | fight the Trades’ Unions, and especially the federation of ‘Trades’ 
[egitimist candidates to whom they were opposed. It is said Unions. to influenc . 


} 
a 


Parliament in favour of capital, to direct 
ites united upon | the public mind through a special Press, and “an efficient 


thateven had all the voters for these canii 


the Bonapartists (who polled twice as many as the Legiti- | and eyer watchful literary staff.” and to promote the “ freedom 

mists), the Radicals would still have beaten them by nearly | of Jabour,”—that is, to discourage combination, which can alone 

two to one. In the Seine-et-Oise, M. Calmon—M. Thiers’s | enable the artisan to deal on equal terms with the capitalist. 

special friend, and his last Prefect of the Seine—beat the | AJ] these objects, except the last, are fair and just, if only they 

Conservative, M. Levesque, who is most popular in his depart- | ean he carried; but we think, and have endeavoured elsewhere to 
’ 


ment, and President of its Conscil-Général, by 57,000 votes | show, that they cannot. Legislation, at all events, must depend 
against 38,000,—a defeat which means the more, that this | on Parli: ment, and in electi ms to Parliament the millionaire 
department is not one containing many manufactures, but | has only one vote, while his “hands” may have ten thousand, 
is wealthy and suburban. The Government of Combat com- | [here is the ultimate power which will always beat combinations 
bats in vain. France has at last an opinion of her own, and | of this kind. If, indeed, “ intelligence ” were always associated 
* - not at all favourable to Marshal MacMahon or to his | with capital, the capitalists might win, but it has a trick, unfor- 
advisers, But the opinion of France does not affect the tunately, of belonging to the other side. Our readers will not 
Assembly, except by making them rack their brains to consider | fail to perceive, on reading the names, that the leading members 
how they can make France appear at least to recant her opinions. | of the federation are among the richest men in England, have, in 
A ‘Govern nt of Combat’ should have the honesty and courage | fact, ea , ' 
to dispense with th anomaly of representative forms. | beyond the dream of avarice.” If men can, under all checks 
W = gis "RG ; ag from strikes, grow as rich as the Fieldens, is it truly conser- 
¢ are told, on fair authority, that a fierce struggle is going on | yatiye in the Fieldens to object to strikes? We thought Con- 
inthe French Cabinet, now called on the Boulevards the ‘* Two- seryatism meant, among other things, letting well alone. 
headed Nightingale,” from the pair of twins now exhibiting — ee . ; 
themselves ther The Due de Broglie, always a little stupid out Lhe Times appears to have suddenly discovered that our state- 
of a drawing-room, thinks the recent elections prove the necessity | ment last week as to the false interpretation put on the recent 
‘or extreme measures and a reconciliation with the Right; while | appointments of the Government, as though they implied a 
holic statesmen, was true, and rather unkindly 


rned, under the system they now want to check, ‘‘ fortunes 





it 


th Duc Decazes, a man of the world, leans towards overtures to | breach with ( 
the Left Centre and abstinence from outraging Liberal ideas. | turned round on Wednesday upon Mr. Horsman, and quizzed 
Th Marshal-President, it is stated, adheres to the more Liberal | him for his readiness to believe so unlikely a theory. Mr. 
side, but as yet the determined resistance of the Conservatives | Horsman may well reply that if he believed it at all, it was on 
has left the vic tory to the Due de Broglie, at whose instigation, | the authority of the Zines, which somewhat ostentatiously called 


apparently 1 A Me Ne : ‘ : : . | a5 tale 7 
pparently, the Committee on Municipalities have reported in | attention to the anti-Catholic significance of the recent appoint- 





favour of exter ding the proposed powers of interference, by , ments. * It is curious,” said the Times on Wednk day, ‘Show even 
enabling the Government to select Mayors  outsid the men somewhat experienced in affairs delight in finding some one 
Council, lest the latter should be all Radical. It is curious to complete theory to explain every occurrence. Is it not far more 
remark how early Marshal Mac Mahon, who never would abandon probabl » that the necessity for the recent changes arose chiefly 
the Conservative party, has been compelled, as M. Thiers also | out of a series of misfortunes, ar d that the Government, think- 
Was compelled, to lean towards the Left.—that is, towards the ing bygones might be bygones, simply took the most capable and 
only party which in any degree represents France. It would be! practicable men they could find?” No doubt it is far more 
4 comic revenge for the co wp d'etat if he ultimately appealed to | pro! ible, since we know that so it was. But poor Mr, Horsman 
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could hardly have expected that the Times would banter him | local J.P. apparently, and Sir Henry Havelock, Vc fin 


for accepting the authority of a journal not only ‘“* somewhat,” but soldier, who broke up Koer Singh's flying army by 


~ 
sa o, 


food 


the Original 


so profoundly ‘experienced in affairs ” as itself. If you have | device of carrying his Infantry on horses—who is Dissent 
led a man into a ditch, it is ungenerous to laugh at him for gallantly | though a moderate one, who will vote straight, exces perl m 
: : > J : : : ~ ee Pe 
following you. on service questions—at least that is our interpretati ” th 
g ) P ee. * i ‘ OF hig 
n ; ; : ; ee : . reserve about independence—and who is, above all. his ¢ : 
[he only news from the Gold Coast this week is that (¢ aptain vows a : ° Wove all, his father's 
” ASS: 7 4} . . 1 son, That seat we should say is safe. 
Glover has proposed to lead the foree he has organised on the SS 
Volta to Coomassie, but had been ordered by Sir Garnet Wolse-| The telegrams have two or three times contained particu], 

. ° ° 12 ° ° . , : ~ a aateus p Culars 
ley to remain, and wait till he himself with his white troops | of a bargain made between the French Government and ¢] 
was on his way. Sir Garnet is stated to be recovering, and as the | Empress Eugénie, but they are always different. Now she y; 

: as 


troop-ships Himalaya and ‘lamar, with the Rifle Brigade, the Royal | to receive something very like an annuity, and then a vote w 

Welsh Fusiliers, the Royal Engineers and Artillery, had arrived | to be proposed to the Assembly on her behalf, but the latest ¢ r 
off Cape Coast Castle, there would be little delay. The whole | most probable statement seems to be this. The Council of Stat 
Fantee population has been impressed, under penalty of the lash, | has decided that the Chinese Museum at Fontainebleau was the 
to cut the road by which Sir Garnet is to advance, while Captain Emperor's private property, and therefore passed to her ag ph 
Glover, with his negro army, moves diagonally to his support. | dian of her son. The Museum, accumulated during the Chines 
There is some evidence of jealousy between the British Com- | war, is of unusual value, and the Assembly has been asked to 
mander-in-Chief and Captain Glover, who, it should be remem- buy it for £100,000 or £120,000 to retain it at Fontainebleay If 
bered, is Political Commissioner to all native tribes, but it can be | the Assembly assents, as it may, the Bazaine trial being still fresh 
of little importance. Sir Garnet is quite supreme, though of | the money will be paid ; but if the Assembly refuses, the Museum 
course responsible for any failure to use resources at his disposal, | will be brought over to England and sold. That is the surface of 
and will march, we doubt not, as straight as Lord Napier did. | the affair, at all events, and the Empress is not much given ts 
Should he have a relapse. 3vhich, we hope, is improbable, as the | transactions with her enemies. She could have saved a fortune. 


‘ 


weather is getting better, the full command will devolve upon | Se ee 


Sir Archibald Alison, The Dutch troops have landed near Acheen, under coyer of 


- | the fire of the fleet, and without very severe loss, the Malays, no 
Tha =e “4, wat > ea = os seiaiee ae - _ we 1 ° ° " on gis 
The United States’ Budget will this year show the rather | doubt, objecting to shells they could not throw back. The troops 


severe deficit of £6,000,000, produced mainly by the action of | were in good condition, though cholera had appeared among 
| : 5 ’ 8 tera Had ¢ é among 
Congress in taking off taxes, while the Treasury fears that the | them, and the Dutch Colonial Minister has formally denied a 
Hel 1Y 7. sary save ater The els 7 . ° i 
deficit of next year may be even greater. The official proposal, report that the force had suffered severely, or even been repulsed 
therefore, is to impose new taxes calculated to yield £8,000,000, | py an audacious night attack. Unfortunately, he added that he 
but Congress objects to harass the people just when the monetary | had taken steps to prevent news being forwarded from Penang in 
crisis has stopped trade and emptied so many workshops. The advance of his own mails, a remark which must have some 
majority, therefore, suggest a loan as the easier policy, which it | esoteric meaning. Is he going to hang the editor of the Penany 
is, but also a very dangerous precedent. The new taxes would | Gazette, or prevent our traders in Sumatra from telling anybody 
scarcely begin to draw before the crisis will be over, and the | anything, or cut the telegraph, or what ? We wish the Dutch 
. . a > . . . ont J » . . - | e 5° as ’ ‘ 
slightest evidence of financial cowardice will seriously injure | every success, for Sumatra is at present a splendid country lost 
American credit, which rests in no slight degree upon the heroic | to civilisation, but the Colonial Minister will find it easier to 
way in which Congress recently taxed the country as if it wante 1 | conquer the island than to prevent Englishmen from knowing 
to pay off the Debt in this generation. The States would now | what goes on during the process. Statesmen stronger than he 


have the opportunity of trying sir Rowland Hill's suggestion of | have tried that policy, but somehow, the fishes always brought 
resorting to a coal-tax, only that in many States it would be so | the news. He may mean that the Governor in Singapore has 


unjust a premium on the use of wood. | given the order, but who made him owner of the submarine 


; ‘ . via cable? or what is his rg yor gains > persuasions 
Mr, Stansfeld made a speech at Liverpool on Thursday, con- at le or what is his wrath worth against the persuasions of 
5 | English merchants ? 


taining some very telling points. He defended his measure for | — 
completing the incidence of the taxation upon land,—that is, for| The Virginius has at last been given up to the Americans, 
abolishing all exemptions, —as an inevitable one, and declared the | She was towed out of Havannah on Friday, the 12th inst., and 
argument of the Lords, that they had no time to consider it, a | delivered up by the Spanish sloop Favorita at Bahia Honda, The 
mere excuse. They would have thrown the Bill out if they had | remainder of the crew have also been delivered up to the United 
had time. Any scheme must contain this scheme as a part, and | States at Santiago. So the only condition that remains to be fulfilled 
this Government would propose no general tax until all land has | js the punishment of the Cuban authorities by Spain for the execu- 
borne its fair share of taxation. [There is this rider to be made | tions, and perhaps this most difficult of all the conditions may 





to that declaration, that a mode of rating which would bring all | not be very stringently enforced. It is quite clear that whatever 
parks under the plough would be rejected by the whole country. | |'may be the President’s own view,—if we may trust the Daily 
He elicited the greatest applause, however, by denouncing Lord | News, he is deeply disappointed at the pacific turn which matters 


ist- 


Salisbury’s middle-party scheme, which ‘ would take from Con- | have taken,— popular opinion in the United States is so persi 





} 


servatism its characteristics and from Liberalism its dynamic | ently pacific, that nothing can be made of the opportunity for 
force,” and end in a bureaucratic system. This was no English detaching Cuba from the Spanish Government. 


plan, but an idea borrowed from the Continent, of governing by — 
Mr. Bright has always been too sensitive to personal attack, 


the aid of a Left Centre,—which governs as we have lately seen, 
that is. by choosing illiberal men who may faintly and half- | but we have hardly ever known him so little equal to himself 

r , | as in his reply the other day to a letter from a Hyde gentleman, 
. who informed him that a clergyman of Hyde, the Rev. Alex- 
Mr, Winterbotham, the Member for Stroud and Under-! ander Read, had attacked his “ presumption and impudence” 


heartedly pursue a liberal course. 





Secretary for the Hon Department, died at Rome on the for having nicknamed “the poor working-men” of England 
13th inst., in the thirty-seventh year of his age. We have de- | ‘ the residuum,” which Mr. Read interpreted as being Latin for 
scribed his character and place in polities elsewhere, but must add | the dregs of the population, What Mr. Bright did say was that 
here that he was remarkable, among other qualities of a different | there is “in all, or nearly all, our boroughs a small class of which 
character, for his determined attachment to music and his de- | it was true that it would be much better for themselves if it were 
fence of it as a means of instruction. Ile madea speech upon | not enfranchised, because they have no independence whatever ; 
that subject in the Commons, which produced a great effect, | and it would be much better for the constituency also, if they 
though it dropped dead owing to the new and discreditable | were excluded ; and there is no class so much intere sted in having 
newspaper rule of not reporting after 12 o'clock. He will be| them excluded as the intelligent and honest working-man. I 
succeeded by Mr. Hibbert, a painstaking youth of about 49, now | call this class the residuum, which there is in almost every con- 
Under-Secretary to the local Board; and he by Lord Morley, a | stituency, of almost hopeless poverty and dependence.” There 


Peer being ré 1 to fight the new County Taxation Bill | was, as far as we can see, no harm at all in saying that, which 1s 
through the Lords, The Earl's few speeches hitherto have left | strictly true. But it was a passage certain to be turned against 


the impression of a strong man greatly depressed by the heavy | Mr. Bright by those who wanted to show that his democracy did 





though perfumed atmosphere through which he has to strike. | not save him from exclusive principles, and Mr. Read turned it 
The seat for Stroud is to be contested by a Mr. Dorington, a| against him. Mr. Bright replied that “the statement ot this 
i 
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sla : 
jn his pulpit, ‘ 
jatform, he was, * what is 


where he could not be contradicted, since, on the 


wn jonorant and scurrilous.” Now, though Mr. Bright 
priously did not intend to describe as residuum “ the 
0 BN) 


r working-men ” simply as such, but only a certain class of 
ad working-men who are also wanting in high moral quali- 
aa the misrepresentation was far slighter than many which are 

, in political warfare, and we confess we think the 
of Mr. Bright's rejoinder a greater error than 
Statesmen 


very common 
extreme violence 
the much less 8% rious violence of Mr. Read’s attack. 
should show more fortitude than to smart like this under mis- 
representation, especially when they have nothing to retract. 
. : . . 

Serenity is the | 

and though those who have a good cause often lose their serenity, 


best of all superficial evidences uf a good cause, 


like Mr. Bright, and some who keep their serenity often have 
it is undignified and hardly manly to lose it 


salse, 


not a go d 
on such slight provocation as this. 


Shaw-Lefevre has been making a somewhat similar, though 
Mr. Shav L 5 5 


Jess grave mistake, in his reply to the Pall Mall's attack on the 
Admiralty for buying of the Union Company the ‘ Briton,’ a very 
for the service of transporting stores and oflicers 


slow steainer, 
t. The Pall Mall had expressed a suspicion 


to the Gold Coas 
that the purchase was a ‘‘ compensation job,” meant to make up 
to the Union Company for the disappointment of losing the 
Zanzibar contract ; and had also hinted that the change of the ship's 
name from the ‘ Briton’ to the ‘ Dromedary’ might have been 
made to throw out public inquisitiveness. Mr. Shaw- Lefevre had a 
fair defence, and gave it ina speech at Reading last week. He said 
the name of the ‘ Briton ’ was changed to the ‘ Dromedary’ only be- 
cause there was another the 
‘Briton’ was not chosen for fast work, and not wanted for fast 


‘Briton’ in the same service; that 
work ; that other vessels were chartered for the fast work ; and that 
as to th 
officers sent out in her were sure to arrive as soon as the West 


tores sent by the ‘ Briton ’ there was no hurry, while the 


Coast packets, and therefore, as there was room, they and a 
hundred Marines were despatched in her, though her principal 
duty was to carry stores. Moreover, the ‘ Briton’ wasa fast sailer, 
though slow under steam,and this would make her useful for the 
ee in time of peace. The Pall Mall, however, returned to 


future 
the charge this day week in a somewhat irritating article, to 
which Mr. Lefevre replied on Wednesday by a letter to the 
Pall Mall, lt expressed an 
annoyance which could not but have been felt, but need not have 


which had better not have been sent. 


been confessed, and which cannot be confessed without giving a 


querulous air toan Administration. As far as we can see, the criti- ; 


cism of the Pall Mall, though ‘ nasty ’in tone, and not followed, as 
it ought to have been, by a frank admission that the mistake, if it 
were a mistake, had evidently been due to no animus of jobbery, 
was of the kind which is very useful, and had strong points in it. 
Mr. Lefevre would have done better to confine his reply to his 
Reading platform and his place in Parliament, where what he had 
to offer would be sure to have its full weight,—a weight, we 
think, fairly balancing the of the hostile 
Public men can hardly be too thick-skinned. 


weight criticism. 


The Pope has informed the Papal Nuncio in Paris (Mon- 
seigneur Chigi), the Archbishop of Paris (Monseigneur Guibert), 
and the Archbishop of Cambray (Monseigneur Régnier), that they 
levated to the dignity of Cardinals. Apparently there 
are to be no North-German Cardinals, no English Ce 
no American Cardinals made at It is oud, and we 
think a n that Rome should not 
nal at thé present crisis, but still odder that she should not make 
an American Cardinal, for the future of the Church depends on 
the New World. Perhaps Rome thinks a Cardinal would be un- 
popular among the democrats of the United States. If 
makes a creat mistake, and does not understand human nature 


are to be ¢ 
linals, and 
present, 
make a Prussian Cardi- 


stake, 


so, she 


Aas she used to do. 


Mr. Artl Arnold has failed in his bold attempt to snatch 
Huntingdon from the Conservatives, but he has failed with some 
Karslake, the of Mr. 
Disraeli’s last Administration, was a very popular Tory candidate 
under the old 
electoral law, and where it was not even thought of in the election 
of 1868. Yet the declaration of the poll showed that Mr. Arnold got 
We will 


not say that that is a promise of success for the next election, but 


glory. Sir John Attorney-General 


Ina borough where a contest had been hopeless 


341 votes against 499 for his popular ‘Tory opponent. 


not uncommon in the hot partisan | 





—— ° ” . . . P ° 
nderous clergyman is false,” and he advised Mr. Read to stay | at least it holds out hope, and in a season of ‘Conservative 


reaction,” the attempt was a very gallant one. 





The High-Church party have failed in their application to the 


| Consistory Court of the Diocese of London fora faculty authorising 


the erection of a baldacchino, or canopy, over the Communion- 
table of St. Barnabas’s, Pimlico. The ground on which Dr, 
Tristram, the Chancellor of the Diocese of London, refused the 
faculty was very simple,—namely, that the ornaments of the 
Church are limited by the Rubrics to those sanctioned by the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VL, except where they may be shown 
to be in any way necessary or subsidiary to the performance of 
the services of the Church ; and that the canopy, or baldacchino, is 
not enumerated amongst the permitted ornaments of the Church in 
the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., and cannot be shown to be 
in any way necessary or subsidiary to the performance of the 
On these grounds, Dr. Tristram declined to 
grant the faculty, pointing out that in 1556 several such canopies 


Church services. 


were found, and were removed by the churchwardens as monu- 
ments of superstition, indicating that at that time they were 
not deemed lawful Church ornaments. The grounds of the 
decision are so distinct, and so little likely to raise questions 
of well that Dr. Tristram’s 
judgment will be final. The High Church must wait 


for baldacchinos, and a good many other things, till they are a 


principle, that we may 


hope 


taken as 


mere Dissenting sect, when they may decorate their churches as 


they please. 


Archdeacon Denison has again been distinguishing himself in 
At a large meeting of the English Church 
Union, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday, he declared 


his militant character. 


his belief that little good would come of the Church of England 


80 long as it continued to be established, and his 


expressed 
opinion that the time had come “to break with the Bishops.” 
This was in reference to the declared intention of some Bishops 
not to licence curates for churches where the full Catholic ritual 
The Archdeacon that 
phemous language was talked about ‘stamping out” Ritualism 


was to be carried out. declared blas- 
as the Privy Council talked of stamping out the cattle plague. For 
his own part, he was now obliged to do the work of a large parish 
without a licensed curate, and he intended to get laymen to help 
him read the lessons, preach, and do everything except ‘“ hearing 
‘ing absolution, and administering the sacra- 
Ritualist Archdeacon is to 


in Westminster Abbey by his 


confessions, prooun 
In 


back up Dean Stanley's procedure 


ments.” other words, the roing 


example and authority, ‘That will be an important gain for the 
cause of the laity and common-sense ;—so we hope that the Arch- 
») 


deacon will proceed to set the « xample of ecclesiastical rebellion, 


and ‘“* break with the Bishops.” One never knows where to look 
for allies of freedom. 


us a very sturdy one in the 


It is a mysterious dispensation that secures 
Archd 


acon of Taunton. 
Bengal famine this week, except 


that no rain has fallen, that prices are no lower, that the situation 


Little has been heard of the 


and that Sir Bartle Frere believes the calamity will 
be of tremendous extent. ‘The latest 
the Viceroy says the crops are larger than was supposed, that 


is unchanged, 
telegram published from 
rice stores are being formed, that Mr. Levinge, the engineer, has 
opened part of the Soane Canal, so as to irrigate 120,000 acres 
just a tenth of Suffolk—that large supplies of grain are available 
in the North-West and Punjab, and that the preservation of 


the cattle occasions anxiety. This means that the food for the 
wheat-eating population will be sufficient, if transport is, as the 
Viceroy says, to be obtained; that food is already retiing too 


dear to be given to cattle, that Government is buying largely and 


at ] int 


d. It is just wh 


z 


storing it thinks accessible, and that everything else is 


unchange it we have said steadily all along,—that 


the famine is coming, and that Government is preparin to meet 
it bravely, the only danger being that it should not conceive 
what dimensions the famine will assume. jut then that is 
the danger which, if realised, will be so terrible. The Super- 
intending Engineer of Orissa, we perceive, judges that the 
natural loss from a famine will be half the population affected, 


2.¢., half 25,000,000 of people, and that one-tenth of this loss is 


unavoidable by any action whatsoever. The other nine-tenths can 
be saved. Ihe latter statement, we hope, it nearly the fact, 
unless relief is given to the pt ople by pub ic works, or other 
devices for agglomerating them in useless crow: In that case 
they will dic like flies, for no mortal power ¢ uld keep up sanitary 
arrangements, 

Consols were on Friday 923 to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Saiatitn> conan 
THE “NATIONAL FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS.” 


HERE are only two objections that we know of to the 
Association of capitalists in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
of which we have heard so much this week. They cannot 
carry out their design, and if they could, their success would 
injure their own cause. There is not the slightest legal 
objection of any sort to the employers forming a Trades’ 
Union, if they please, except so far as they may by possibility 
some day render themselves liable to the Conspiracy Law which 
the workmen are now endeavouring to repeal; and they cer- 
tainly will have the strength, pecuniary and otherwise, to form 
a League, as strong as a League can be, to carry their principles 
into action. If it be true, as asserted in the J/anchester Guar- 
dian, that the Association includes the following firms and 
associations—and from the official report it would seem to be 
true—then it certainly has capital at its back equal to that of 
many States, and can, as far as resources go, certainly “ con- 
trol”’ the trade of two great manufacturing counties :-— 

“The President of the Association is Mr. J. Robinson, of the firm of 
Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, and Co., Manchester. The other members of 
the Council are :—Sir James Ramsden, Barrow; Mr. B. Hannen, of the 
firm of Holland and Hannen, London; Mr. J. Crossley, of Halifax ; Mr. 
Richard Haworth of Manchester; Mr. J. Brinton, of Kidderminster ; 
Mr. J. Laird, of Birkenhead; Mr, 8. A. Marshall, of Leeds; Mr. W. 
Malcolmson, of Portland, Ireland; Mr. W. B. Briggs, of Birmingham ; 
Sir John Savage, of Belfast; Mr. Edmund Ashworth, of Bolton; Mr. 
James Wilson, of Leeds; Mr. E. Gilkes, of Middlesborough; Mr. Titus 
Salt, of Saltaire; Mr. Robert Neill, of Manchester; Mr. T. R. Bridson, 
of Bolton; Mr. W. Morris, of Halifax; Mr. R. Raynsford Jackson, of 
Blackburn; Mr, Anthony Bower, of Liverpool; Mr. J. Menelaus, of 
Dowlais; Mr. E. Akroyd, M.P.; Mr. F. McCance, of Belfast; Mr. Field 
(firm Maudsley, Son, and Field), London; Mr. Vickers, of Sheffield ; 
Mr. Joseph Simpson, of Manchester; Mr. Robert Tennant, of Leeds; 
Mr. Trollope, Westminster; Mr. E. J. Harland, Belfast; Mr. W. J. 
Ridout, of Londen; Mr, W. Knowles, of Bolton; Mr. Stanley G. Bird, of 


London; Mr. O. Graham, of Belfast; Mr. Bennett, of the London Tailors’ | 


Association; Mr. C. N. Peel, of the West End Shoemakers’ Association ; 
Mr. J. Oldroyd, of Dewsbury ; Mr. E. Johnson, of Manchester; Mr. E. F. 
Smith, the Earl of Dudley’s agent in North Worcestershire; Mr. 
Peacock, of the firm of Messrs. Bever and Peacock, of Manchester; Mr. 
R. Thompson, of Padiham; Mr. James Coombe, of Belfast; and Mr. 
Davies, of the firm of Davies and Eckersley, Manchester. Among the 
associations which have become affiliated to the 





federation are the 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations of Preston, of 
Blackburn, and of Burnley; the United Bleachers’ Association of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire; the Engineers’ Association of Belfast; the West- 
End Master Bootmakers’ - ; the Master Worsted Spinners’ 
Association of Halifax; the Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations of 
Manchester, and Salford, and of Bolton; the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tions of London, of Birmingham, of Manchester, and of West Yorkshire ; 
the Iron Trades Employers’ Associations of Barrow-in-Furness, Barn 
ley, Bradford, Bristol, Halifax, Huddersfield, Keighley, Leeds, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Liverpool and Birkenhead, London, Manchester, Nottingham, 
and Wakefield.” 









The only difficulties in the way of such a League are its 
purposes, which, as we understand them, they cannot attain 
without excessive, perhaps unendurable, injury to themselves. 
Those purposes clearly are to fight Strikes by an organisation 
more powerful than that of the ordinary Trades’ Unions, and 
to influence legislation in Parliament in favour of the capitalist 
and against the workmen. Of course prettier names are given 
to these objects, but very few of the bolder capitalists would 
deny that these are the ends they seck, although they would 
also affirm that they are legitimate ends. We donot question 
the latter assertion at all, and only ask deferentially how 
these ends are to be attained. The capitalists who, without 
the Ballot, carried all Lancashire, can hardly, under secret 
voting, carry more than all seats, nor can they secure more 
thorough representatives of their own views. Nor if they step 
out of their own counties, do we believe they can make a 
Parliament much more completely governed by capitalist 
feeling than the present one, in which it is difficult for 
a Member to reach his seat without treading on a 
millionaire’s toes, and in which the average income of 
the Commons—we do not say the average property—is 
believed to be greater than the average income of the Lords. 
It would be most difficult to find capitalists more devoted to 
the cause, and as to numbers, the Associates forget where 
ultimate power in the North now lies. The moment the 
Association is in action—and it is already completely formed 
—the workmen will become alive to their danger, and will 
resolutely support any candidate, Tory or Liberal, opposed 
to their employers’ designs. We should say, judging from 
what we see of the success of the Railway Kings, that 
great employers of labour are not popular in boroughs, and 
certainly great employers of labour associated to influence 


ei 

| Parliament will not be much more popular than the old 
| Boroughmongers, though the latter had a long tradition f 
| empire at their back. We should be sorry to see any — 
bined effort made to exclude any class, but most certainly, if suf 

ficient provocation is given, exclusion will be attempted, and 

must, in the present state of parties, be more or less successf) 

We doubt, for example, if any one of the gentlemen drawn into 

| this ill-advised Union will ever sit, or sit again, for a borough and 
the result of the effort will in that case be not to increase, but 

to decrease the number of capitalists in the House. Even if 

this result does not appear in the next Parliament, tha 

will be the inevitable final result; for no association, 

however powerful, or wealthy, or determined, can outlive 

or overpower, or outargue a whole people, without the 

military force which the Associated Masters would repudiate 

even if they had got it to use. As to the employers’ power 

of influencing votes outside the workmen, which, do they 

think, has most, an Association like this, with all its list 

of potentates, or any widely circulated journal of Liverpool, 

Manchester, or Birmingham? In such a cause their whole 

power (and we fully acknowledge its mightiness) would be less 

than that wielded by a single local Cobbett. They are going, 

they say, also to establish journals, and to sow broad-sheets 

broadcast. But capital, though it can do much for journals, 

cannot find them readers ; and broad-sheets, to be of any use 
at all, must attract the very multitude who are to be attacked, 
We should have thought the experiment of a subsidised Pregg 

had been tried too long, and in too many countries, to seem 
feasible to long-headed men of business like most of those 

who make up the Masters’ Council. 

But Strikes can be put down ? Letus see how. The Asso. 
ciated Masters must meet a strike, either by a lock-out, or by 
the importation of new labour, or by letting the trade affected 
stop for a while. As strikes usually occur when a trade is 
most prosperous, the lock-out plan would result either 
in a secession of the masters connected with that parti- 
cular trade from the League, or a demand for compensation, 
—that is, practically, for a tax upon each unprosperous or 
moderately prosperous trade, in order to stop a most prosperous 
one, a kind of socialism reversed which the Association would 
speedily find it impossible to bear. It would in its pecuniary 
effect be exactly equivalent to a strike in all trades, the very 
thing they are so desirous to prevent; while, moreover, it would 
encourage competition, and especially co-operative competition, 
to an enormous extent, investors having found out already that 
of all investments, a successful co-operative business pays the 
largest interest. Of course, there exist one or two exceptions 
to our principle. The coal-owners, for example, having the 
monopoly of their article, and that article being of prime 
necessity, could manage a complete lock-out, but then they 
would come across the maxim, Salus reipublice suprema lex, 
and under the pressure of insurrection in London, would 
run the most imminent danger of sudden and drastic 
legislation against their action. Precisely the same argument 
may be applied to the third course; while the second, though 
apparently feasible, has never succeeded upon any great 
scale. The importation of a hundred thousand or so of 
labourers is as difficult a matter as the organisation of an army, 
and usually less successful. It has been accomplished once or 
twice on a small scale, no doubt, but it would not work if 
applied on the scale which alone would justify the exertions 
of so very great an Association. Emigration within the 
country is of course possible, but foreign immigration is too 
much impeded by differences of language, manners, and 
civilisation. 

Again, suppose for a moment the Association succeeds, and 
is able to repress strikes and prevent all legislation 
“unjust to capital ;” what would be the result ? Just the one 
we see upon the Continent,—a horizontal cleavage of society 
so sharp and decisive that England would be as insecure 
politically as, say, France or Denmark at this very moment 
are believed to be; that there would be an open and avowed 
struggle between rich and poor for the government of the 
country, which would fluctuate between men determined on 
repression and men exasperated into tolerance of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commune. No Englishman wants that, but of 
all Englishmen who least want that, surely the capitalist must 
be first. Is it he who wants social disorder, the horizontal cleav- 
age of society, and the state of things which existed when 5ir 
James Graham declared he would never be Home Secretary again 
with the corn laws unrepealed? Anarchy would surely hurt 
capitalists more than the state of society they deprecate, and 

| under which they have made the fortunes that render them 
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We should have thought that the men whose 

mes are given in the Council’s programme had a special 
vioht to be contented with our institutions, but if they are not, 
ne seek to alter them in the Continental direction, they must 
7 a great political risk, a risk absolutely equalled in no 
an country, for in no other are the people with pro- 
: rty in 80 ‘grave a minority by the side of the wage-re- 
snd while in no other have the wage-receivers, if they 
fam 0 exercise it, so complete a control over the Govern- 
ment. Why is it that the great distraction of the Continent 
_the struggle between the proletariat and property—is so 
little felt here ? Partly, no doubt, because the people still 
believe in a man’s right to his own, but mainly because the 
laws leave master and man to arrive at some modus vivend: by 
the haggling of the market, called on the small scale. a 
“resignation,” and on the large scale a “strike.” We quite 
admit that the Association is not talking of force, and would 
not use it if it could, but it is talking of legislation, and that 
in Great Britain is ultimately controlled not by money, or by 
energy, or—if the Masters are fond of that proposition—by 
intelligence, but by numbers. The numbers may be conciliated 
by capital only too readily, else why so rich a Parliament ? 
Bat defeated in an open struggle they cannot be, except 
through a revolution every member of the Association would 


$0 powerful. 


resist. 
The Masters, though clearly within their legal right, have 


as clearly gone too far in so using it, but they can still make 
their organisation extremely useful. They are strong enough, 
we should imagine, almost to insist on adherence to an arbi- 
tration agreed to by the men, and it is to that their efforts 
should be directed. They could deal with the Trade Unions on 
equal terms, being a Trade Union themselves, and insist that 
on any Treaty being arranged the Unions should induce their 
men to keep it in its integrity. Their Council would then 
become that Council of Arbitration with power behind it for 
which we have all been searching sc long, and they would 
exchange a position which we believe to be quite untenable 
for one of the most solid advantage to themselves and to their 


countrymen. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF REACTION IN FRANCE, 


ie Elections of the 14th September constitute the severest 
shock ‘the Government of Combat’ has yet received, 
and give the best assurance to Liberal spectators of the struggle 
now going on in France, that if France can only find repre- 
sentatives with the right kind of steadiness in them, the game 
of reaction, after a long and arduous up-hill fight, must be in- 
evitably lost at last. Consider only the significance of the 
elections of last Sunday. 
Breton department of Finistére, the department at the extreme 
end of the great Breton promontory which stretches out far 
into the Atlantic and contains the great harbour of Brest,—a 
Department which is the stronghold of Legitimist sympathies 
and Catholic traditions. Here the candidates were M. Le Guen, 
a candidate of the Right party, who received only 39,000 odd 
votes against 59,000 odd given for M. Swiney, the Republican 
candidate. It is asserted by the Conservatives that the genuine 
Legitimists, disgusted with the failure of the movement 
for placing the Comte de Chambord upon the throne, and 
regarding themselves as betrayed by the Ministry, stayed 
away from the poll. This is possible. M. Le Guen was un- 
doubtedly put forward as the candidate of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon—a very indefensible course, identifying the President of 
the Republic with a party in the Chamber—but any way, an 
ultra-Conservative and Clerical deputy (M. Treveneuc) is now 
replaced in this department by a Liberal Republican ; and 
even if it be admitted that a great number of the electors 
stayed away from pique, it must also be admitted that so long 
as their favourite candidate for the throne, the Comte de Cham- 
bord, is not restored, they are quite indifferent whether the 
Conservatives or the Liberals are in power in France. In the 
Aude, again, where there were two vacancies, one of the 
vacancies was caused by the death of a Conservative and one 
by the death of a Liberal. Both were replaced by Liberal 
Republicans, and that by enormous majorities,—indeed, not 
only by great majorities over the individual candidates who op- 
posed them, but also over the combined polls of the Conservative 
candidates, two of whom were Buonapartistsand two Legitimists. 
It is worth noting that the Legitimists had not so much as 
half as many votes as the Buonapartists, and that the Buona- 
partists had not so much as half as many votes as the Repub- 
licans, Indeed, our latest report of the poll—the official returns 


First, there was the election in the | 


| have not yet been rendered—says that the Buonapartists and 
Legitimists together polled less than half the vote of the 
Liberal Republicans, But the most telling of the defeats of 
the Government was that in the Seine-et-Oise, the department 
in which the National Assembly sits, and of which Versailles is 
the capital. The Seine-et-Oise is not a great manufacturing 
department. It contains but a small owvrier population. It 
is, on the whole, suburban and agricultural. A great number 
of the rich commercial men who live out of town have their 
villas in the Seine-et-Oise, It bears to Paris much the same 
relation which West Surrey bears to London, but is relatively 
more important just because it contains Versaille 
National Assembly, and therefore passes judgment on the politi- 
cal character of a Sovereign body whichisalways living and acting 
in the very presence of the people of this department. Moreover, 
the Government candidate had been most carefully chosen, while 
the Republican candidate had the disadvantage of being a 
comparative stranger to the department, and known to it only 
as the warm personal friend of M. Thiers,—indeed, first 
his Secretary-General of the Ministry of the Interior, and 
then his Prefect of the Seine. The Government candidate, 
M. Levesque, is very popular in the department. He has 
long been a member of its Council-General, of which he is now 
the President. Moreover, he did not come forward with any 
extreme programme. He declared himself a friend of the 
Government, a supporter of the Provisional Republic, and 
some of his friends even declared that if elected he would sit 
with the Left Centre, and not with the Right of the Assembly 
at all. His opponent, M. Calmon, was well known as an 
ardent supporter of the Ex-President, and had, as we have 
already explained, absolutely no local advantages. The con- 
| test, therefore, was one purely between the late Government 
| and the present Government, with all the incidental circum- 
stances on the side of the candidate of the present Govern- 
ment. And the result given by this quiet part-suburban 
and part-rural department was 57,000 odd votes for M. 
Calmon to 38,000 odd for M. Levesque. This is a deliberate 
condemnation of the Government of Combat by a sober, yet 
| well-instructed and influential constituency, and a deliberate 
| verdict for Conservative-Liberal views in preference to Con- 
servative views of French politics. 

What has been the influence of these elections on the 
persons most interested in them, the majority of the Chamber 
and its leaders ? Apparently none but this,—to convince them 
that France must be converted, must be made to repent, to 
cease to do evil, to learn to do well, to wash herself clean of 
Liberal ideas, to abjure her political blasphemies, and be recon- 
ciled to the preparatory septennial dispensation which is to 
educate France for a return to her old monarchical faith. 
From all accounts of the feeling with which the Right have 
received the result of these elections, there is but one pre- 
dominant idea,—‘ These constituencies are mad, and for 
their own good they must be put under some restraint, 
but certainly firm,—till they can 
be made to change their mind. Liberalism is a popular 
epidemic. The laws of moral health require it to be 
stamped out. It is no more possible to yield to Liberal ideas, 
than to the ideas of anarchists who would destroy the very 
structure of society. The only problem is how to silence 
Liberal ideas without putting down the semblance of re- 
presentative institutions altogether, how to make France 
(which is Liberal) seem to desire reaction.” Accordingly; we 


ana the 


—gentle if possible, 


read that the great pressure put upon M. de Broglie by his 
} 


, 
party is in the direction of a restrictive organic reform whi +hshall 
exclude voters enough to turn the minority into a majority. 
It is said that the Government is now anxious so to raise the 
standard for the suffrage by virtue of one expedient or 





another, as to disfranchise at least four out of the twelve 
millions of French voters at one blow, in the hope of thus gag- 
ging the deep Liberalism of the constituencies. That is a very 
calm proposal for a constitutional Government, itself lected 
by the present constituencies, to make. ‘ We liked you well 
enough,’ it seems to say, ‘while you were disposed to put 
power into our hands, Now that you want to tak 
power out of our hands, we make war upon you, we 
put over you a Military President pledged to our ideas, 
not yours, who is probably able to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Army. And more than this, before asking you,— 
who elected us,—to elect our successors,—we will, if we can, 


so weed out the constituencies, that the sifted remainder shall 
re-elect us, or men of our way of thinking.’ For politicians who 
really think thus, to adhere to constitutional forms at all is a 
piece of hypocritical farce. They don’t want representatives 
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f le’s id } tatives of tl h cients santa a og 
of the people’s ideas; they want representatives of their’own | any other forlorn hope, shared the de i ; sc 
ideas a's semblance of popular yi tt The Govern- pre tr and the , wren saieel ax a by such frst 
ment of Combat want a war with popular politics, and are | ment of using native troops. They despetched Sir an and | 
now in the very thick of waging it. They would be far) Wolseley and Captain Glover, an officer of high local ex aa jn-C! 
more honest if they proposed at once to send the Assembly | to try the experiment, but in a month Sir Garnet hte te the ( 
about its business and never call another, to instal themselves | it a total failure. In his very first despatch he aaa of th 
in power as Marshal MacMahon’s friends, without troubling even the Houssas, since allowed to be fair material for i sg woul 
themselves artificial'y to manufacture an Assembly disposed to men whom it was impossible to discipline; and ever since ther wher 
lend their views the weight of the approbation of a pseudo-_ his despatches, and those of all other experienced officers hee his ¢ 
representative body. | denounced the Fantees as cowards, until at last a general onde duce 

But their task is surely an impossible one. They may doctor | has appeared ordering the impressment of them all as Pea ing i 
the electoral law as much as they please, and so far as we can to the army, under penalty of flogging for disobedience OF the I 
see, the only result is likely to be that they will increase instead | course, as we strongly advocated the course adopted by i avoi’ 
of diminishing the proportion of votes against them. For we | ment—though with this rider, that Sir Garnet Wolseley ou ht tore 
must remember that Buonapartism appealed to the masses in | to have at least a thousand trained men in reserve—we a secol 
favour of the Conservative ideas which defeated the Republican | in for our share of condemnation, anda contemporary quick to expe 
Government of 1849, and did not appeal in vain. It was the | detect error, though slow to apologise for error when detected to d 
French “residuum ” which voted the Empire by acclamation. | discovered a sentence in which we expressed the belief that what devo 
If that residuum has become Republican,—as apparently it | was required at first was an expansion of the Fantee Militia, the er 
has,—where is the chance of converting it back to Con- organisation of ten thousand picked men at the rate of about tole 
servatism by returning to a less popylar suffrage? Why, | two white officers per thousand—the regular proportion of eff. men! 
the majority of the middle-classes in France is much more | cient officers in the Irregulars of North India—and they would in-0 
opposed to the ideas of the Duc de Broglie than is the majority march to Coomassie, execute the King, or upset the Ashantee Itis 
of the poorest class. If the Tories of France had a majority | kingdom,—in fact, do anything required. What a monstrous Be | 
anywhere, it was among the peasantry. The peasantry have now an incredible blunder! Here is an incapable Government : imp! 
turned Republican. What is the use of doctoring the con-/ here is an ignorant journalist. Can any words be too bad for capt 
stituencies, so as to exclude precisely that part of the constitu- | either ? : nigl 
encies least unlikely to vote either for the restoration of the Well, well. It is fair enough for a literary opponent to use om 
ruined Empire, or for the Nominees of the Roman Catholic any argument which he would use in Parliament, and as any ee 
priesthood ? We believe, and the more cultivated of French | Parliamentary debater would have caught at such an obvious liabl 
politicians believe, that a suffrage limited, for instance, | error, we have nocomplaint to make on that score. There was woul 
as was our suffrage before 1867, would yield results far | a blunder in our statement, and it consisted in the misuse of the restc 
less favourable to the Duc de Broglie than the present word “ Fantee,” as equivalent to “ native,” or rather “ negro,” ultix 
suffrage. The election in the department of the Seine-et- | in our description of the policy best calculated to avoid the life. 
Oise is a pretty good test of this. It gives 57,000 for | sacrifice of European soldiers. The Fantees have proved, as the of hi 
M. Thiers’ fixed Republicanism against 38,000 for Marshal inhabitants of a Terai usually do. prove, unequal to fighting and 
MacMahon’s preparatory dispensation. There are very few | without discipline, drill, and good arms,—are, in fact, probably form 
Paris Radicals in that vote. The majority of 19,000 as useless in battle as Bengalees have always been assumed to tribe 
is a majority almost wholly composed of shopkeepers, mer- | be; but change the word “ Fantee” into “‘ Negro,” and what Indi 
chants, small landed proprietors, farmers. Andif the proposed do we find? That Captain Glover, with fewer officers than who 
third of the electorate were struck off, the chances are that | we proposed, stands on the Volta with a negro army, such as by € 
the majority, instead of being only one-fifth of the total | we had suggested, ready and anxious to march on Coomassie Regi 
number of votes registered, would have been a quarter or a/ at once. He—the man selected by the Colonial Office as the ows 
third. Have not the French Tories learnt Mr. Disraeli’s great most experienced in the ways of the Coast tribes, and specially - 
principle, that the hopes of reaction rest with the resi- endorsed, if we remember right, by those who now con- qT 
duum, and that by disfranchising the residuum, they are only | demn us—who thoroughly understands his tribes, and has shes 
cutting their own throats? No; if they will lead acrusade!such ascendancy among them that the complaint now orde 
against Liberal ideas, we will tell them what they must do.| coming home is that he has drawn away all the good forti 
Abolish the Ballot first. Then let the Prefect of the Depart-| men, and left Sir Garnet Wolseley nothing but the refuse— — 
ment or his officer himself preside at every election, and let | a charge very likely true, and exactly in accordance with our ferex 
him make the French peasantry feel that a severe penalty follows | counsel to take picked men—has, it is reported, officially and 
every vote given against the Administration. Let the Govern- | applied for permission to do the whole work, and has been whic 
ment double the Police and the Army, and set up an avowed | refused. We think the refusal right, for reasons stated below; come 
persecution of Liberal ideas. Then, if the Army does not | but nevertheless there the fact remains,—that Captain Glover, a 
revolt, and the Press is cowed, and external European opinion incomparably the most experienced oflicer in the expedition, arr 
suddenly loses the influence it usually has when it ridicules the | as experienced with negroes as Sir Garnet Wolseley with ; 4 
servile side of French political life, they may, perhaps, succeed Englishmen and Canadians, has organised a native army 80 ve 
in getting a good majority ; but even then only if they don’traise | good that other native levies are described as refuse, has X a 
the suffrage, for even then their best tools will be those whom | brought them into order, and does consider himself able to likely 
they are now proposing to strike off the electoral lists. We re- | reach Coomassie with them alone. Why are we so extremely we E 
commend this course to M. de Broglie, if he insists on being | badly advised, when, as the facts show, the most experienced pos 
tke exponent of an evil and impossible order of ideas. He would | officer sent to the Coast—a man, it may be well for his sake oujec 
probably fail even so. But he would have a trifle more | to add, with whom we have had no sort of communication, 
chance of success than he has in the preposterous course on direct or indirect—has performed half the precise feat we TI 
which he is now entering. suggested, and announces his troops quite ready to perform 

oe — the remainder? He may be wrong, or rash, or anything else; 0 

“OUR NATIVE ALLIES” IN ASHANTEE. but he has the confidence of the people, he is convinced of his L . 

Pane : own power, and he is just as likely to be entirely in the right. bli 
_" stick will do to beat a dog, and any argument may | Daring of that kind wins, and when an officer has formed out = 
apparently be used, if it will for five minutes discredit | 9 our condemned native allies an army with whom he will sa 

Her Majesty’s Government. When the Ashantee war broke | risk all the discredit of failure in a great operation, to talk of ette 
out, a most influential section of the Press began to remonstrate | the mischief he has done to another officer, who has not conf- ft ' 
on the absurdity of using English troops to coerce savages, | dence in native allies, by drawing away all the picked men, of the 
besought the Ministry to find some other device, and attempted | j, slightly unjust. What was the Commissioner sent to the hore 
to coerce opinion by the usual stories about Africa, its climate, Volta for, with all that great, though indefinite authority, = ¢ 
its swamps, and its dangerous flies, These stories were all except for that? Or has public opinion now veered round 80 Ie e 
true, as similar stories were true also of Hong Kong, Rangoon, completely that to propose to save English regiments alto- Gern 
Kurrachee, the Principalities, and almost every place to which gether is regarded as discreditable, as it was originally regarded will | 
we ever sent an expedition, the only fallacy in them being | giscreditable to expose such valuable lives to danger for an h ik 
that with good management, medical care, or slight changes inadequate end ? ; * 
of locale, most of those difficulties could have been, or as in| Ag we have said, we hold Sir Garnet Wolseley’s refusal to 3. 4 
the Rangoon case, have been surmounted. Even the Army, | allow the march until his European force could co-operate wt 
though its best men volunteered in scores, as they would for | with it by another route to be justifiable and wise for three pe; 
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all of them of great, though unequal vali: lity. Si the 
first place, that is his deliberate judgment, which ought to be, 
nd doubtless will be, final in the matter. He is Commander- 
ine Chief, on him rests the responsibility, and no one, not even 
the Government, “mn a right to partition his powers. A march 
of that sort is no matter of diplomacy, and if it were, no one 
would repeat a | licy y which, though it succeeds in Germany, 
ghere the Emperor is higher than either his Chancellor 
his Command ~-in-Chief f, has among Englishmen always pro- 
duced mischief, f, if no by dividing authority, still by embitter- 
ing its « exercise. We do not want the old conflicts between 
the Politicals and the 8 ldiers to recur, and the only way to 
avoid that frequent misfortune is to leave the Soldier full power 
to ae the Political’s counsel on his own responsibility. In the 
second place, as the British troops have been sent out and are 
expecting g servi _ would be at once unfair and injudicious 
to deprive them of t only reward they obtain for their 
devotion in a + compere like this, viz., the opportunity of 
acquiring distinction and experience in most unusual work, or 
to leave them on that dangerous coast fretting with disappoint- 
ment and chagrit And in the third place, the Commander- 
in-Chief’s p« lic yis in lefinitely the safer and more statesmanlike 

It is nearly 1 ble that with 2,500 Englishmen under him, 
his stores complete, his means of carriage as ample as his 
ler will secure, that Sir Garnet should fail to 
capture Coomassie ; while it is conceivable that Captain Glover 
might fail, mi; ght be shot, or might see his army attacked by 
one of those ra gin; x panics to whic h every army, even of Euro- 
peans, if without discipline or traditions, may at any moment be 
liable, The « tof feat of the army under a European Commissioner 
would be considered equivalent to a British defeat, would 
restore the full power of the King of Ashantee, and make the 
uitimate attack three times as difficult and as costly of human 
life, Captain Glover will have done all the country requires 
of him if his force proves a useful auxiliary to a British one, 
and shows once for all that the negroes of the Coast can be 
formed into a trustworthy Militia. That they can, if the right 
tribes are selected, is evident from the conduct of the West 
Indians, who have stood side by side with the Marines, and 
who are negroes bred in climates quite as bad as those inhabited 
by C aptain Glover's followers. The resolution to use the 
Regulars is wise, bat it is not wise and not fair to decide that 
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because F'antees run sway, therefore a Negro army must of | 


necessity be inefficient to conquer other negroes. 

There will be much discussion, we imagine, in Parliament 
about the order impressing the Fantees as carriers ; but if the 
order is carried out in a civilised manner, and all punishment 
forbidden, except on an officer’s order, we do not see much 
injustice in it. A similar order is carried out in a dif- 
ferent way throughout India whenever we are at war, 
and is neither better nor worse than the conscription to 
which all nations of the European continent have become 
accustomed. The men are not weak, they will receive regular 
wages, and they can avoid all punishment by obedience to very 
simple orders. There is no reason why, if unable to fight, 
they should not do the best they can for their own country, or 
for the troops whom they themselves have asked to protect 


them from the Ashantees. Sir Garnet Wolseley is not 








likely to depart from Lord Clyde’s principle that no army 
can oped r if its camp followers are oppressed, or to forget 
that his e-train will, in such a war, be the favourite 
object of attack 

THE ERMAN PERSECUTIONS AND ENGLISH 


SYMPATHIES. 

ies RUSSELL has always had a genius for expressing 

the inconsiderate superficial impulses of the English 
> skill of which he afterwards had to 
how, on the occasion of the Durham 
‘No Popery” on the door, and then 
h s-away was not the most unwise part 
though it would have been much wiser if he had 
inscription before running away. We 
iterated announcement that 
3 ie meeting of the 27th January in St. 
James's Hall to express sympathy with the action of the 
German G r 1 its struggle with the Pope, that he 
will again run ay y, 1 this time before he has deliberately 
chalked up his childish dent But anyhow, he has, 
in his not very succe ‘ 


B Sir George 
Owver, alr 





of the re 








inciations. 
ssful correspondence with 
rown his moral influence into the scale of sym- 
Germany, and this in relation to what we believe 








| limitation at all on the freedom of their worship ; 
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to be the most unworthy and reactionary le gislation of aolem 
times. The resolutions of the Meeting at St. James’s Hall will 
edge those present to three propositions :—‘ (1), That the 

eting desires to express to his Majesty the Emperor a deep 
y's Letter to the Pope, 


pl 
Mee 


sense of its admiration of his Majest 


bearing date September 3, 1873; (2), that this Meet- 
ing unreservedly recognises it to be the duty and right 
of nations to uphold civil and religious liberty, and 
therefi [note the “therefore”] deeply sympathises with 
the people of Germany in their determination to resist the 
doctrines of the Ultramontane section of the Church of 


Rome ; (3), that the Chairman, in the name of the Meeting, 
be requested to communicate these Resolutions to his Majesty 
the Emperor of Germany and to the German people.” Now 
we have ourselves expressed, and are quite ready to express 


again, our admiration of the stately tone of the Emperor's 
reply to the Pope’s not less stately appeal to him 
on behalf of the German Catholics; but we suspect 
that when the people of St. James’s Hall are asked to 


express their admiration of the letter itself, few of them will 
know that what they are really doing is to endorse the charge 
deliberately made in that letter against the Catholic subjects 
of the Emperor that they have been guilty of treasonable plots 


against the unity of the Empire, which plots the Catholics have 


strenuously denied, and challenged proof of them, without 
receiving either proof or apology for withholding it. 
Now, we say, that the English people cannot do 
a more mischievous thing than to imply in this way 


their complete belief in a most serious accusation made by 
the Prussian Government against a great class of its subjects, 
that accusation having been vehemently repudiated by the 
accused, and never supported by a particle of evidence. We 
no means say that the Catholics of Prussia are inno- 
cent. But we do say that it was the business of the 
Prussian Government to bring proof of their case before 
asking the world to believe their guilt, and that if 
we are to take part in the matter at all, it would be 
more generous to incline to the belief in an innocence which 
has never been disproved, than in a guilt which has only been 
asserted. If Lord Russell and the fanatics of St. James’s Hall 
declare their admiration for a letter which launches this grave 
and vague accusation against some twelve or thirteen millions 
of the Prussian people, they will be guilty of bearing witness 
which, because they have no means at all of knowing it to 
be true, will certainly be false witness against a great section 
of their Prussian neighbours, and that simply on the strength 
of their Protestant sympathies in a controversy of which none 
of us can possibly know the rights. As to the second resolu- 
tion, anything more incongruous than the attempt to base upon 
a declaration of the duty of upholding civil and religious 
liberty, a resolution of sympathy with the people of Germany 
in their struggle with the Ultramontanes at the present 
moment, we never read. There has been no legislation 
in Europe more destructive of civil and religious liberty than 
the Prussian ecclesiastical laws of the last year,—laws which 
apply, remember, to all Churches, whether receiving or not re- 
ceiving State aid, with equal force,—laws which, if they were 
enacted in this country, would deprive the Dissenters of all 
their hard-earned freedom, and reduce the Roman Catholics to 
aspiritual bondage far more galling than that which they en- 
dured in England before the Emancipation Act. For though 
Catholics were then deprived of political privileges, there was no 
while the 
Prussian laws are already actually rendering the administration 
of the religious rites of the Roman Church impossible in 


hundreds, it is said, Prussian parishes, and if the policy 
goes on, will practically strip the Roman Catholics of 
Prussia of Roman Catholic ministrations altogether. Surely 
Lord Russell and his foolish friends are acting simply 
in the dark, and in their No-Popery spasm are not in the 
least aware what it is to which they are giving their rash and 


uninformed approbation, 


Let us point out distinetly the gross injustice of these laws. 


We maintain, and have always maintained, that a State which 
pays a clergy may make its own conditions as to the terms of 
that support. If Prussia had said, ‘Those Roman Catholics 
who cannot submit to the new ecclesiastical laws are at perfect 
liberty to administer their reli gion after their own fashion, but 
ve withdraw their State pay,’ we should see no grievance 
at all of which any well-advised Catholic could complain. 
What Prussia does say is something very different. It reserves 


to the Minister of State an absolute veto on any ecclesiastical 
appointment, and practically refuses to admit any Catholic 
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priest ‘o minister in any parish, unless he has been appointed | was in more than one way and in a very high donee Gun 
with the sanction of the State. In this way it has happened, | sentative man. That phrase has been used and misused ys 
according to the Zimes, that there are already hundreds of | Emerson made it popular until it has become a little Paes: 
Roman Catholic parishes without any priest, because the priest | tional or even ridiculous, but it is a strictly true, and therefor 
appointed by the Bishop without the sanction of the State is | simple, description of Mr. Winterbotham’s position. He Re 
not allowed to say mass or receive confessions there. Now, this | not a great statesman, and probably never would have becom 
is pure persecution of a very badkind. And the matter is going | one, though he might have been a most successful Minister 
from bad to worse. The new oath which is to be enforced on | but he was an admirable example of a class of men who will 
every Catholic Bishop in Prussia requires them to swear | henceforward claim a much larger share in the business of 
obedience to the laws of their country, and to these laws, of | Government than they have hitherto done. Essentially a man 
course, amongst the others,—/.c., to swear to appoint no of the middle-class, with middle-class ways and tone, he had 
priest who shall not be approved by the State to any/in him all the strength of that class—its energy, direct. 
cure of souls in Prussia, and also to swear “not to per-| ness, and audacity—and the power to make that strength 
mit the clergy under their control to teach or act in oppo-| manifest both to Parliament and his superiors, who 
sition to these principles.” Now, if England were to pass! it should not be forgotten, offered him the legal member. 
a law that every Roman Catholic priest must be educated at ship of the Indian Council, a post held by many meg 
Oxford or Cambridge, and, then be approved by the State, and | occupying far larger space than himself in the public 
if it were notorious that the State would not approve any whoj|eye. He was almost the only man in the Reformed Parlia. 
taught (say) Archbishop Manning’s views as to the infallibility | ment who, without the slightest aid from connection, or 
of the Pope and the principles of the Syllabus,—and if, further, | fortune, or personal favour, had forced himself into office at the 
we required every Roman Catholic Bishop to swear obedience to | age of thirty-three, and whose appointment distinctly gratified 
this law amongst others, and to swear to enforce the duty of | a very considerable section of the electorate. His speech on 
not permitting the clergy under his control to attack the in-| education was, perhaps, the most lucid exposition of the 
justice of this law,—we should simply be making rebels of | real grievance of all Nonconformists, the social ascendancy 
all the regular Roman Catholics in England, should be justi-| of the Church and the harshness with which it is occg. 
fying them in their rebellion, and should be openly defying the | sionally maintained, ever heard in Parliament ; and it was 
spirit of all the best and most liberal legislation of the last | a positive consolation to the entire body to hear that a Dis. 
century. Yet this is the kind of policy with which | senter so resolute and so representative not only of their usual 
Earl Russell and his friends at St. James’s Hall pro- | views, but of their esoteric grievance, should become a member 
pose to ask the meeting to express sympathy. Let) of the Administration. No Nonconformist wanted his views 
us hope that in the month which must intervene before | better stated than they were sure to be set forth by Mr, 
this silly meeting is to come off, some one may publish | Winterbotham. The speech gave Mr. Winterbotham a secure 


a literal translation, with a simple exposition, of the recent | seat for Stroud, while his conduct in office, we believe—his power 
ecclesiastical laws in Prussia, to which it will be possible 


| of giving a somewhat hard, but weighty, opinion, and defending 
for the speakers at that meeting to refer. If that is done, we | it afterwards in his place —made him decidedly acceptable to his 
do not believe that English folly will go the length of attempt-| chiefs. We have seldom been able to agree with him, and 

ing to stultify the lovers of ‘‘civil and religious liberty,” by | doubt if he ever quite did himself justice politically outside 

getting them to express sympathy with the greatest attack on | Parliament, but his premature death is a definite loss both to 

their principles of which, in recent times, any Protestant State | his party and his country. A little more time, a little less 
has been guilty. | sensitiveness about questions of Church and State, in short, a 
But then, those zealous gentlemen who have imposed on | little more mellowness, and Mr. Winterbotham might have 
Lord Russell, are so thoroughly horrified at ‘the Syllabus’ | developed into a Cabinet Minister, forming an invaluable link 
and the ‘decrees of the Vatican Council,’ that they | between a large and determined section of the people and the 
want to express the hearty sympathy of England with | majority. That he would have been a good administrator is 
the resistance opposed to thes> monstrous doctrines. Very | certain, and he might have grown into more than that,—a 
well, so do we. Js it to resist them to be Ultra-| frank and decided, but practical exponent of the views of the 

montane in our attacks on Ultramontanism, to act on/ English Ecclesiastical Left. 

the principles of a Protestant Syllabus in order to defeat| We question if his place can be filled just now, for the 
the teaching of a Roman Catholic Syllabus? The whole | difficulty of finding a Nonconformist of the same calibre, and 
thing is childish. Germany must come to England to learn | equally ready to accept subordinate offices, is almost insuper- 
what civil and religious liberty really means, not we go to Ger-| able. The aristocracy and the very rich, who alone enter 
many. Germany is not a land, and has never been a land, where | Parliament young, cannot fulfil the function, and the wealthy 
the true relation of the State to religion has been thoroughly | Dissenters who do get elected are almost always far past the 
discussed and understood. For us to express admiration of what | age for thorough political training. The subordinate offices 
the Germans are now doing is much what it would befor English | are not very attractive to men over forty. Unless the Under- 
naval engineers to express admiration for the canoes of the | Secretary happens to represent his department, and sometimes 
South Sea Islanders, or Sheffield cutlers to initiate a move-|even then, he is expected to work as hard as he would ins 
ment for going back to the flint implements of the Stone age. | profession, to form decided opinions which may be instantly 
Lord Russell does not know what he is about. If he will take | suppressed by his superior, to stand loyally by a chief he may 
our advice, he will try and turn the meeting at St. James’s| not like, to defend a policy he may not approve, and of late 
Hall into a meeting for expressing the conviction that the time | years to be as silent as is compatible with having a voice in 
is come when Prussia should disestablish all Churches in| Parliament at all. We hear of the Under-Secretaries out- 
Prussia which do not approve the recent ecclesiastical legisla- | side—of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, for example, we hear 
tion, but give full power to all such disestablished Churches to | suflicient—but their appearances in the great debates are few 
govern themselves with absolute freedom. If Lord Russell | and far between, while even on matters of their own depart- 
can persuade his admirers to take that line, he will be doing! ments they are usually as dry and succinct as obituaries. 
nothing inconsistent with his old and noble battles for | Lord Morley, who really succeeds Mr. Winterbotham, though 
religious freedom. If he does what it is now proposed to do, | he exchanges with Mr. Hibbert as to the particular office, 
he will carelessly stain a great, though, no doubt, not quite | may bear all that easily, because he has only to satisfy his 
immaculate reputation, by one of the worst and most wilful | political chiefs, has nothing to hope and little to fear 
blunders of his life. The English people are too apt to from the public, and therefore need not care about silence ; 
choose to be ignorant on this sort of matter, and so are guilty | but to the young member of the House of Commons who 

of acts which, with their eyes wide open, it would simply | has shown power enough to be selected for “ business, 
be impossible for them to commit. But for great statesmen | the necessity of self-effacement is a most annoying draw- 
to encourage them in that wilful ignorance is culpable in no| back to his triumph. There is no sound reason to urge 
small degree, and we hope Lord Russell will change his mind | against the practice, except that it works the Premier and his 
while there is yet time. Adlatus in the leadership of the House almost to death, for 
Administration requires an apprenticeship, like o_o 
eta " e else, but then the apprenticeship should, as in every other 
MR. WINTERBOTHAM AND LORD MORLEY. | case, begin at a seats age. Mon are not children at thirty, 
HE sudden and premature death of Mr. Winterbotham leaves | as constituencies seem to think, or boys at forty, as Cabinet 
a greater gap in Parliamentary life and in the Minis- | Ministers obviously believe. Experience is not the first quality 


terial phalanx than the public would be apt to imagine. He | of an Under-Secretary, so far as the national interest is con- 
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cerned, but inexperience, howeverannoying that defect may make 


him to his official chief. The public men of to-day, loaded as 
they are with work, naturally dislike the great duty of train- 
ing successors ; and this reacts on the constituencies till, for 
that and other reasons, young men of any class outside the 
aristocracy or the very wealthy have absolutely no chance 
of entrance into Parliament, and consequently into office. This 
is conspicuously true of the extreme Left, and will result one 
day, should they ever obtain power, in their finding them- 
selves in a position such as the Liberals of Prussia occupied a 
few years ago,—that they could, as far as mere votes went, 
resist Or carry any measure, but were absolutely without the 
means of forming a Government which could do the daily 
work. It is no fault of the Government, except in their 
negligence in educating, for they are obviously ready to 
utilise men like Mr. Winterbotham ; but they do not come, at 
least in sufficient strength; and the Ministry, which must judge 
rapidly, falls back on the Peer or Peerling, who is there quite 
ready, quite effective, and entirely indifferent to any constitu- 
ency 8 opinion. In administrative work the State suffers no in- 
jury. The Earl of Morley will make just as good an Under- 
Secretary as his predecessor, it may be, for he has given some 
signs of strength,—even better, but middle-class government 
cannot be built up so. If the aristocrats are to be always 
indispensable, Government, whatever the electorate may 
be, or whatever may be its wishes, will be aristocratic also ; 
in other words, it will be a Government as little representa- 
tive of the people as a popular electoral system will allow. 
We note the difficulty indicated in the succession of Lord 
Morley to Mr. Winterbotham the more carefully, because we 
believe that a false idea in reference to Office pervades the 
Radical party in almost every country in the world. The 
notion that it is one main function of an electorate to elect the 
men who are to administer, and not merely to criticise 
administration. has never got fairly into their heads. Not 
twenty years ag » it was a custom to administer a sort of oath 
toa Radical candidate thai he would “ never take office, never 
desert the people ’’—that is. never attempt to carry its will into 
action—and although that practice has been abandoned, the 
feeling which dictated it still lingers, and the man selected for 
training always makes his first speech to his constituents in an 
apologetic tone. Why should he apologise for doing them 
service, and joining the team which has to pull the coach 
they send their orders by; or, to take the other and 
better view, for joining the officers who have both to lead 
and discipline them ? The answer always is that a Radical 
who takes office always ceases to be a Radical; that he be- 
comes first “official,” then Conservative, and then almost Tory; 
that he is much more useful while criticising than governing, 
and that he is wanted to bully the Government and not to be a 
member of it. Well, independent criticism is valuable, 
though it is not always from the mouths of the very 
young that it is most expected; but not to mention that 
office adds to criticism practical experience, there follows 
@ result from this exclusiveness, which MRadicals, how- 
ever extreme, will not approve, but which they always forget, 
and that is administrative hypocrisy. A party which is never 
ready for power is a party always compelled to see its will 
executed by those who think that will more or less, but 
usually more than less, absurd. They are always working 


through unwilling agents, making, as it were, Quakers draw | 


up military codes, or publicans prepare restrictive licensing 
laws, or Bishops suggest Bills for equality in burial rites, 
always putting aristocrats to carry out the destruction of game, 
and millionaires to see that incomes are rigidly assessed. 
Master and man are never working willingly together. The 
man may be faithful enough, but when he was bred in other 
ideas, and slightly despises his master, and is always think- 
ing of resignation, the work will not be done very thoroughly, 
or the progress be very rapid, or the master very cordially 
content. 


* THE STRATEGY OF THE HIGH CHURCHMEN. 

RCHDEACON DENISON thinks it is time for the High- 
i Church Clergy ‘to break with the Bishops.” ‘That, at all 
events, whatever else it may be, is a manly and vigorous way of 
putting things which is completely worthy of our great Archi- 
diaconal schoolboy, of whom, in his way, we are all alittle proud, 
however much we are emazed at his intellectual eccentricities, 
and his freakish view of our ecclesiastical history. Little 
a8 we agree with the venerable Archdeacon in his strange view 


of Church policy,—and that a man who argues passionately for | 


Apostolic succession should be in favour of 


the * barring 
out” the successors of the Apostles much as_ rebellious 


'schoolboys bar out their masters, is surely in its way quite 


a curiosity of human caprice,—we do agree with him com- 
pletely that the Bishops have no right at all to impose on 
Curates, before granting them a licence, conditions which the 
law of the Church does not permit anyone to impose on in- 
cumbents, and equivalents for which,—only conceived, of course, 
in the opposite sense,—miglht just as well be manufactured by High- 
Church Bishops for the purpose of excluding Low-Church Curates. 
If this kind of arbitrary condition is to be imposed, the compre- 
hension of the Church will soon disappear. This licensing power 
granted to the Bishops was clearly never intended to give them 
the means of modifying the doctrinal conditions imposed by the 
law of the Church itself, but only the means of excluding unfit 
men from the diocese. If we to get rid of Ritualism in 
Churches where it really alienates the people, it must be by virtue 
of new laws applying equally to all. If we put it into the power 
of each Bishop to enforce his own views on the Curates of his 
diocese, while his incumbents can do in many of these matters 


are 


precisely as they please, we shall introdace a sort of ‘* Particularism” 
into the various dioceses which will be more fatal than a system of 
narrow uniformity itself would be, to the unity and dignity of the 
Church. We give Archdeacon Denison, therefore, great credit for 
his willingness ‘*to break with the Bishops” on those matters on 
which some of the Bishops desire to enforce a new legislation of 
their own on the Curates only of their dioceses. And we must 
add that if the High-Charch party had always been as manly in 
their spirit as the venerable Archdeacon, they would long since 
have broken not only with a few Bishops, but with the Establish- 
ment itself, aud have been what the Archdeacon by temperament 
and inclination certainly is, sturdily dissenting,—a party who 
care no more for authority ou any matter on which their private 
judgment has once come to a firm conclusion, than they care for 
popular opinion. 

But this has not been the policy of the High-Church party, and 
even Archdeacon Denison with all his vigour, will not find it very 
easy to wean his brother Ritualists from the Establishment. What 
we object to in the High-Church strategy is, that it has by no 
means taken the open and manly course to which the Archdeacon 
of Taunton now invites bis friends, He sees at last that the views 
of his party are really inconsistent with any attempt at a compromise 
with the National Church, and he boldly says, like the courageous 
man he is, that he has no hope for ‘* the Church of England ” (by 
which he means his own small section of it) ‘* so long as it continues 
to exist as an Establishment.” If the party with which he acts had 
kept to the course to which the more moderate of them have kept, 
—namely, that of announcing quite openly in their sermons their 
own faith, and inviting their people to consider its grounds,—we 
should be the first to contend for the full application to them of 
the principles of comprehension, just as we now quite agree with 
Archdeacon Denison, that to refuse licences to Curates unless 
they will promise to abstain from many things which in- 
cumbents perfectly at liberty to do, is very unjust, as 
well as very impolitic. But would not attempt to 
force a new law on High-Church Carates, going beyond the 
law of the Church itself, we do call it an unworthy policy to 
try and edge into the services of the National Church, by the help 
of public rites and symbols of questionable legality and unquestion- 
able novelty, doctrinal innuendoes which tend to implicate and com- 
mit not merely those who use them, but all who are present at the 
act of worship in which they are used. Of this kind was the endeavour 


are 
while we 


to set up a baldacchino in the Church of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, 
which has so lately and so fortunately been defeated by the 
judgment against it of Dr. ‘Tristram, the Chancellor of the dio- 
That is but a type of the general strategy of the High 
The lights on the altar, the attempt to substitute a 


cese. 
Churchmen. 
stone altar for the wooden table, the posture at the prayer of Con- 
secration, the acts of prostratiou introduced into the Communion 
Service, the use of grander garments for what are considered 
sacrificial acts, and a good many others of the notes of Ritualism, 
are really, as it seems to us, unfair and even paltry attempts to 
accustom English Ciurchmen to the external associations of 
doctrines to which the greater number of them are earnestly 
opposed, aud to which, nevertheless, they feel themselves half 
preseut rites. No 
Ritualists say teach more 

that by these symbolic acts of reverence 
to ‘the aud ‘the sacrifice upon it,” to their 
own language, they manage to the laity with a 
belief in the doctrine of whatever approach to Transubstantiation 


committed at such ceremonial 


doubt 


than 


by being 


what the is—that actions 


words, and 
altar ” use 
inf et 
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the particular Ritualist may happen to teach, just as ordinary 
people are infected with reverence for loyalty by the various acts 
of homage and etiquette which hedge in athrone. As a matter of 
fact, that view is erroneous, except so far as it applies to people 
who have bo previous view at all, either prepossession, prejudice, 
or opinion, on the subject, aud who in that case may, no 


doubt, be thus infected. But then these are very few com- 
pared with those who hold a very opposite prepossession indeed, 
and the effect upon them of trying to implicate them in forms of 


adoration which they disapprove and despise, is quite the opposite 
of persuasive. If in many Churches a canopy or baldacchino bad 
been put up over the altar, as a sort of recognition of the majesty 
of the bodily presence supposed by the Ritualists to be present 


bly have had riots, and if not riots, empty 
You do not teach hearty 


there, we should prob: 
churches and furious parishioners. 
Republicans to turn Monarel 
display of regalia and 1 


endanger the outbreak of violent spasms of Republican disgust. 


hists by entertaining them with a grand 





seremonial. Ou the contrary, you only 


The fault we find with the Ritualist strategy is that it is neither 
straightforward nor respectful to Churchmen who altogether 
abhor these revivals of the cll beliefs, to edge into the forts of 
public worship recognitions of doctrines which they cordially re- 
ject. It is one thing for the clergy to tell their parishioners 
frankly their own beliefs, and the reasons for those beliefs, quite 
another to implicate them in the appearance of outward consent to 
those beliefe. 

If the Ritualists could leave the Church and set up a sect of their 
own, founded on the explicit recognition of all those doctrines 
now imperfectly shadowed forth in the revival of ancient cere- 
monial, no one would have any right tocomplain. He who joined 
them, knowing what they were, would be himself in fault if he 
found that he was called upon to participate in rites with which his 
heart could not go. 
Prayer and Articles of the English Church has just as mach aud 
just as little renson to expect that, when he goes to church, he will 
be drawn into a half-recognition of Consubstantiation, or even 
Transubstantiation, as a Hanoverian of George I.’s reign had to 


T 
i 
} 
ui 


But a Churchman who accepts the Common 


expect that when he attended a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons heshould find himself suddenly a party to understandings 
which assumed the divine right of the Stuarts. There is some- 
thing shabby in the attempt to divert a meeting held for one 
publicly appointed purpose 
purpose; a diplomatist asked to take part in a treaty for 
one end, and who sudd& nly finds that his colleagues are 
springing upon him a completely unexpected mine, usually 
protests and retires; and in worship, as there is for the genuine 
Churchman probably no place to retire to, such a policy is 
even less justifiable. Yet it is the one the Ritualists have 
steadily pursued, not only in London and other great towns, 
where there is little real difficulty in finding churches more to 
your mind, but in country districts, where the choice is between 
the parish church and Dissent. They have never really recog- 
nised the fact that the adherence to the customary form of wor- 
ship is the common right of the worshippers, while the sermon, and 
the sermon alone, is the proper resort of the clergyman who 
wishes to expound his view of a doctrine on which the 
Church of England is silent, or holds ambiguous language. 
It is as unfair for the clergyman to introduce a new symbol which 
colours the whole meaning of the act of social devotion, without 
the full consent of all his congregation, as it would be for the latter 
toset up in the church an iconoclastic symbol directed against their 
clergyman’s private faith, say an altar-picture of Zwingle de- 
nouncing the theory of transubstantiation, or of Cromwell's 
soldiers breaking to pieces the altars of the High-Church 
party. If the Ritualist clergyman would be quite justi- 
fied in declining to take any part in a_ service thus 
adorned by puritanic symbols, surely he ought equally to respect 
the liberty of his people, and not insist on ceremonial rites which 
ly in one direction as such pictures would 
It cannot be deuaied that the forms of 
ess reflect, and are intended to reflect, 


into one that shall subserve another 


commit them as unfai: 
commit him in another. 





social worship do more or 
the faith of those who join in them, and that it is not an 
ipright or worthy policy to insinuate into those forms of 
worship, without the consent of the worshippers, new-fangled 
or old-fangled rites, 
not exist. It is this crooked way of sliding in a very 
serious confession of belief, which has, as we hold, justly 
incensed England against the Ritualists, and given the 
impression that they try to juggle people into a state 
of mind which ought to be produced, if at all, by direct 
argument and religious appeals. Even when so produced, 


implying a common faith that does 


" es 
|only a sect founded explicitly on the acceptance of these 


assumptions could properly embody this new faith in 
their public worship. Eoglish Churchmen have a right to ee 
that the traditions of the Reformed Church are not exceeded ; ang 
to exceed them by setting up canopies as a mode of shadowing 
forth the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation, is an indirect, unworthy 
and very irritating way of entrapping l’rotestants into the network 
of Roman Catholic ideas. 


THE CHARM OF COURT LIFE. 

= JES, asa rule, donot commit suicide. In the whole range 

of modern history, commencing say from 1,600 A.D., we do 
not remember a Prince who has chosen that mode of exit from the 
world; and we scarcely remember, in all the memoirs, secret his. 
tories, and books of anecdote we have seen, one of whom Suicide 
might not have been predicted as a method of getting rid of a 
weary life. ‘The Emperor Nicholas is said, in a story still doubt. 
ful, though widely diffused, to have exerted his sovereign will 
over his own life, as he had long exerted it over his subjects’ lives. 
but he was a Sovereign with plenty to do, even hard work to do, if 
he liked to do it, and no motive except pride for thinking he had 
done it badly. He had not done it badly from his point of view, 
having preserved the autocracy, the Pontiff-kingship, as perfect ag 
he had received it from any ancestor, and having, indeed, increased 
its range of action. It is the Princes, not the Kings, of whom 
we speak, and we can scarcely conceive a more ennuyant life 
than theirs. There is no memoir, no true account of Courts, 
which does not tell the same story,—that they have all the draw. 
backs and none of the compensations of Royalty; that they are 


| things rather than men or women, the first menials tied to the car, 


of which, as it crushes them, they are proud. ‘Their marriages are 
settled for them. Their appanages are settled for them, and, 
except in Russia, and perhaps Austria, where they bave certain 
fixed rights under a family arrangement, always on a mean scale, 
and they are expected —that is, compelled —always to take part in 
the everlasting pageant which makes up the daily life of Courts, 
and which, whether it takes the form of a review, or a “ hunt, 
or a ball, or a reception, or a dinner, must be, and in scores 
of memoirs is acknowledged to be, so hopelessly dreary. 
There is a story going the round of the papers just now which 
seems to us almost horrible, that a Grand Duke of Russia— 
who for three years has been making the tour of the globe, féted 
everywhere, caressed everywhere, but always unhappy and dis- 
satisfied, has this week received the order to make the tour again, 
the sole reason being to prevent his marrying the lady to whom he 
is attached. Just think what that means. ‘To sail, on and on, 
and on for ever, without hope, or knowledge, or accustomed faces, 
or regular duty, till your spirit is broken to give up what you never 
will give up voluntarily, or can give up without offence to your 
own conscience. It may be all untrue that legend; but takea 
true one just given by Miss Burnett to the world, on the authority 
of a German who knew Russian society to its depths. One of the 


Wurtemburg Princesses, Helena, a girl of eighteen, married the 


oa 


Grand Duke Michael, brother of the future Emperor Nicholas, 
and at first thought she had a place in life. Her husband 
was the favourite brother of the future Emperor, bad been bred up 
with him through childbood, fought for him in the desperate 
struggle of 1825, and, as there is strong evidence to show, was 
loved by him to the last, but on the accession of Nicholas he was 
‘‘ shunted,” as dangerous by his very virtues to the absolute autho- 
rity of the throne. He was deprived of all power, refused all per- 
mission to work, invested only with nominal dignity, honoured with 
purely nominal command, and turned, as under those circumstances 
men of his temperament do, into a moody, cynical voluptuary, 
hating, distrusting, and deriding all human beings, perhaps even 
the order of things which allowed himself to stand so high, yet 
refused him all place in the work-a-day world. ‘That is the way 
and the fate of the Romanoffs, and as they are accustomed to it, 
they may bear it, but for his wife :— 

bian princess, who had been early 


seat, to find the pleasure o! 





‘The lively nature of the § 
accustomed, in her father’s simple country 
life inthe enjoyment of harmonious socicty and in agreeable intellectual 
intercourse, had to accommodate itself to t sition of a Court lady, 
compell “1 to measure every step an l every m0 “ment, to weigh every 
word, to represent, and to repre t I in truth, no part t 








represent, for neither she nor her 1 1 anything to do with 

i . - al 
public matters, and indeed were only forming members ol 
the great Court life. Among the sixty f Russians, the Grane 





r subject; even in their 

¥ ; ichel 
) of the Palais Michel 
down by the Autocrat, and 


1 savoured of want of re- 


Duke Michael ranked just the same as any 
private and personal relations, : 
were required to comply with the rules lai 
to keep themselves aloof from anything whic a. 
straint, or of any abandon or familiarity with ordinary mortals, The 
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hess was obliged to renounce all the religious interests 
er, unless she chose to expose herself to the derision 
{ the unamiable severity of her brother-in-law.” PF 
uis elle a l’air de s’ennuyer,’ was the verdict 


goung Grand Due 
that were dear t 


¢ her husband : 
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_, ‘Elle est disti | elle a l'a " e1 

of the keen-sl hted Custine, alter having once seen the young wile, to 

hom in truth the part was now and then assign vd ‘de faire les hon- 

srat .cour de l’empereur Nicolas, d who therefore 

uppeared ‘ moins naturel plus contrainte 

e impériale.’ Life was compulsorily 





audiences, with official 


personages, 














was generally a review on the Zaryzin lug 

in summera manceuvre at Krassnoje Ssélo. The 

early till late ‘trés-oceupé a ne rien faire.” The 

« tion either to pass the weary hours alone or in 
n-law ; to gather 1 1 heracirele of agreeable 





m after own fa would have been re- 





v the hion, 
statis. Even the three dau who were 
I whom died very early—could not in anywise 


r all, not 


1 Court res 


ons, W 





30 initiation into the 


rulations u 


formity of his daily life. 











After a quarter of a century of this life, absolutely intoler- 
able to any but a Prince, yet better than a life of in- 
yoluntary circuits round the world, the Grand Duke died, and 
away from the Court, became the head of 


his widow, breaking 
a society chosen always from the literary 


a society of her own 
circle, to which her true sympathies belonged—and amidst which, 
after reigning for some years, she died. Man can hardly imagine 
a sadder fate, and yet, apart from the habitual and it may be 
unavoidable despotism of the Romanoff House, this is the fate of 
all cadets of the Royal houses,—to live in the glaring light which 
beats upon a throne, yet retain none of its advantages; to 
be bound in invisible but impassable bonds of ceremony, yet 
enjoy none of the power which still clings to the mystical king- 
ship; to be servants, and yet equals ; to enjoy none of the freedomof 
to pose as if they were its heads. In 


actual life, yet always 
every Continental Court, all memoirs show that this attitude 


maintained by rules stronger than eti- 





of the Cadet branches is 
juettes ; though after fierce struggles, morganatic marriages—that 
is, marriages which bastardise the children, but leave the mother’s 
conscience free—are occasionally allowed, to be every week the 
occasion and the opportunity of new humiliations to the sufferer. 
That is the one alleviation, the rest being a life of purposeless 
ceremonial, of lofty dignity, and of work in which, if you are 


successful, you had better not have lived, for you will be 
a D’Orleans, accused, though not of actual poisoning, as 
the Duke d’Or'eans was, at least of the will to mount the 
throne, and that in days when, as we sce in the case of the 


Duc d’Aumale, a throne is the one object no reasonable man 
would seek. 

And yet no one breaks out of the charmed circle, and its 
members obtain service as can be obtained by no other 
class. Out of Russia the Royal caste guards its money like the 
caste of new millionaires, yet it obtains nobles for aides-de-camps, 
ladies for tirewomen, and soldiers for equerries or chief footmen. 
The actual work is as bad to-day as it was in the days of Madame 
D’Arblay. In our own Court—perbaps the most lenient, and cer- 
tainly the most poweriess—duchesses stand like waiting-maids, or 
rather stand as waiting-maids will not stand, for hoursat a time ; the 
pay is small and the exactions incessant, and yet there is never 
want of applicants for situations the middle-class would not 
condescend to fill. Why? We understand the old reason that 
Crowned heads are to be served, as the State is to be served, for 
the sake of the country and of honour; but that excuse is passing 


such 


away all through Europe, and certainly does not apply to the | 


heads of Republics, who find as little difficulty as Kings in filling 
up their Courts. Why do Princes and subjects alike bear 
these ceremonial fetters, which an effort would break, or at 
least, why do the subjects? The Princes we can understand, 
for they are dependants in most States, and in all have 
some hope of separate careers. But why do the subjects endure, 
and avowedly and probably truly aver that they prefer, such a 
fate? ‘The mystical charm of the Kingship, which weighs heavily 
on the poor and the uncultivated, does not weigh much upon the 
cultured class ; yet they, and not footmen and housemaids, fill up 
the European Courts. ‘There must be some charm to attract them, 
something which makes life elsewhere insipid, and we believe it 
to be the one which makes a true Londoner, or Parisian, or Berliner 
that in a Court one is close to the centre of 
one hears the secret history of the land, as well as the 


avoid country towns; 
all tl ings . 
public story—so widely different, and so infinitely higher—and 
one knows everything early. ‘To the Sovereign everything comes, 
early information, secret knowledge, true estimates of character, 
everything which Lord Hervey delighted in, and which in its 
entirety is not worth five minutes’ comprehension of the actual | 


** set” of affairs, but which seems to those who alone are courtiers 
to give them a monopoly of power and of accurate thought. Add 
to this, that the experienced courtier thinks himself in some way 
partaker of Royalty, and above the highest noble who remains on 
his estates ; that though as a rule utterly obscure, or seen only 
through a thick haze of legend, as witness Count Schouyaloff, 
Baron Stockmar, and Prince Radziwill, he imagines himself to be, 
like Royalty, the focus of all eyes, and the phenomenon may be 
partially accounted for. Elliston loved the play of ‘*The Coronation,” 
for while it went on smoothly, though he was but an actor, and 
knew that he was an actor, and sighed for his porter behind the 


scenes, he felt himself, he avowed, while playing, every inch a King. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
> 

PHEOLOGY IN THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR,"’) 
Srr,—I cannot but think that you have unintentionally done con- 
siderable injustice to Mr. Max Miiller by the interpretation which 
you have put upon the latter part of his lecture on ‘“‘ Missions.” To 
suppose that he meant to abnegate ‘‘ creed and dogma” in any 
sense that could lead to “a religion of love without any distinct 
God, and without any clear immortality for man,” seems to me 
wholly a misreading of his remarks on the Brahmo-Somaj move- 


4 


ment. As, however, be is perfectly able to defend himself, I need 
not dwell further on that point. But 
iven rise to this discussion, and 


on bebalf of those con- 
cerning whom his words have g 
who are not here to speak for themselves, allow me to say that the 
Brahmo Somaj is as far removed from Buddhism or Nihilism 
Gentile. You say truly, “ A religion 
God, and God, and lift 


man.” Now there is no 


as the Jew is from the 


which does not come from declare 


is up to God, will never conquer 


man living who would more emphatical 


This is the 


ly endorse these words 


than Keshub Chunder Sen. very burden of his whole 


teaching, aud he enounces and illustrates it with a vividness and 


force which assuredly do conquer man. ‘Is such a Deism or 
rheism,” you ask, ‘* one which really finds it easy to trace every- 


thing back to infinite love, and to make love for others the founda- 
In Mr. Sen it certainly is so; and 
rtcomings of the Brahmo 


tion of human conduct?” 


many as are the imperfections and sh 


Church as a whole, its central point of strength is undoubtedly its 


intense realisation of God as a Living Personal Presence And so 

far is Mr. Sen from desiring to slight theology, that he hasa 

regular theological school, at which he gives weekly lectures, with 
t=) { ==) , l=) e 

periodical examinatious. Tulloch’s ‘Theism,” Moreli’s ‘ Philo- 


sophy of Religion,” McCosh’s * [ntuitions,” Cousin's * History of 
Philosophy,” Butler's ‘**‘ Analogy,” and the New Testament were 
among the books on which the students were examined in 1871 and 


1872, and the following question-papers were given out at the 
























last annual examination (May 11, 1873), for which ten of the 

studeuts appeared as candidates :— 

* MorninG Paper. 
‘1, Isit true that the infinite presents itself to us as a mere negation ? 
5 at the infinite is incomprel le, but apprehensible. 2. Evolve 
t tivibutes of the Deity from i prtort tions. How 
d 1 pass beyond the sphere of ei und ap nd the 
‘ ve reality of God? Prove the ity of the asse1 1 that the 
n xlge of Divine attributes is derived from scripture or prophet. 
3. Fully explain the argument,—either God is unjust or man is im- 
mortal. G 1 philosophical analysis of the text ‘In Hin live and 
move and have our being;’ and show that the doctrin of God’s 
existence and man’s immortality are inseparably connected in the root 
f our being and are realised in self-consciousness, 1, ‘J necessi- 
tarians argue that the mind is only a ies of phenomena governed by 
the law of cause and effect, and is therefore not a free agent. Point 
mut the fallacy of the argument, and adduce valid proofs of man’s free- 
dom. Coleridge says,—* It is not the motive makes the man, but the 
man the 1 * What light does the principle stated here throw on 
Will? 
“ AFTERNOON PAPER. 

LR the justice and mercy of God, and show t! rious 
atonement contradicts both these attributes. 2. Define P r, and 
refute the objections of those who contend that it is incom; with 
Divi miscience and the immutability of natural law. 35. In what 
relation 3 Eclecticism stand to the four schools of phil y? Ex- 
plain the philosophy of the adage,— Vox populi, vor Dei, 4. Describe 
t icf featur of Lockianism, and trace its influence theology, 
et , and ] litics. ln hat snape l Idealism prev i India ? 
iH the Mystics right? What are their errors in t y and 
From this you will see that ‘‘love alone,—origin uncertain, 


object uncertain, destiny uncertain,”—is not the doctrine of the 
Brabmo Somaj. Nor can I see any reason to suppose that it is all 
which Mr. Max Miiller would offer, either to Asiatics or to 
Europeans, as a faith by which to live and die.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8S. D. Cotter. 
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[ Miss Collet has hardly read our article very carefully. The pas- | Papal Infallibility can hardly, in your own words, “ submit ax 
sage she quotes last has reference to Buddhism, and Buddhism | adbere cordially to the ordinary moral laws of modern Seat 
alone, and no reference at all to what Professor Max Miiller said | ‘The laws concerning marriage and education are “ ordinary mo al 
about the Brahmo Somaj. What we said in reference to that was | laws,” and are of themselves sufficient to make the two oubesdaden 
something very different, namely, that the creed itself might be | absolutely incompatible. In regard to them, the faithful Reensie 
perfectly pure and noble, but that Christianity as a positive ; must choose between Church and State. ” 





revelation, exhibiting that creed through great divine acts, But leaving this point, there is further the question of th 
rendered the creed very much easier to realise and to lelieve than | Temporal power. Prussia is the ally of ltaly and the defender 2 
it is without this positive revelation.—Ep. Spectator. ] | Italian unity, and I find it difficult to understand how person 
ota ee eS | can be truly loyal to her while they are conspiring or intriguing 

THE DECLARATION ON CONFESSION. | to break up Italian unity and to restore Rome to the Pope, results 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR."] which now seem only attainable through the defeat of Prussia in 


Sin,—It always strikes me as a cardinal blunder in discussions like | ®@ great war. Such persons, therefore, may be justly charged 
this of the recent Declaration referred to in your last number that with plotting to involve their own country in such a War, and 
they are argued logically rather than historically, and that the ; With forecasting and desiring her overthrow in the struggle, 
same persons who plead so strongly for the letter of certain state- Surely a course like this would, on your own showing, warrant 
ments in our Prayer-book would be unwilling to submit them- | the disendowment and disestablishment of the Roman clergy in 
selves to like treatment in a different direction. | Prussia. It must, therefore, justify any milder form of coercive 
Could we but place ourselves in the position of our Reformers | legislation. And that the recent laws are less oppressive than 
—men who notoriously held very decided opinions in their great | those extreme measures, isa point I would leave without hesita. 
controversy with Rome—opinions, too, which they stated pretty | tion to the judgment of the clergy themselves. 
forcibly in the Articles, we should surely feel with them thesupreme| ‘The expediency of such legislation can only be tested 
importance of carrying with us the feelings of our countrymen at | by the result. But to me it certainly seems that the import- 
large, and whilst we should neither inculcate nor retain any doctrine | #uce attached to the temporal power under the present Pope 
manifestly erroneous, we should be slow to expunge every phrase | bears most seriously upon the relations subsisting between hig 
in a book of devotions long endeared to them, which bore a| Church and all civil governments, whether Protestant or 
colouring that we might not ourselves have imparted to it. Surely | Papal. Allegiance to a foreign potentate was a comparatively 
such was the conciliatory spirit of the noble Apostle of the Gentiles | trifling matter, so long as it was confined to things purely 
in the great conflict of prejudices in his day. It is easy to stigma- | spiritual; but it assumes very different proportions when it in- 
tise such a course as latitudinarian, or to describe such a result | volves political interests of great practical moment. The Pope's 
as a compromise. Assuredly their spirit was inclusive, as far as| subjects—we know that they do not repudiate the titlek—may 
might be, rather than exclusive, and for my part, I think they | then easily become a foe within the gates, allied to an enemy 
acted wisely and cousiderately, and owed their pre-eminent success | outside. Upon the continuance of the peace of Europe during 
to their real Christian principles, and their profound knowledge of | the remainder of Pius IX.’s reign depends too probably the con- 
the character of their countrymen. | tinuance of our own immunity from the presence of such a foe, 
Even in the composition of the Articles they exhibited much of | And this allegiance in a great temporal matter to a foreign 
the same spirit, and those who know well the extremely high | potentate distinguishes the Roman Church from all other 
Calvinism of those days, especially in Holland and Geneva, will| Dissenting bodies, and may, only too possibly, compel some 
ever feel grateful to them for their comparative moderation and | coercive interference of the State, even where, as here 
mutual forbearance which the history of the Sixteenth and Seven- \it is only a voluntary association, neither endowed nor 
teenth Articles especially attests. If, then, we know from their more | established. As one who fifty years ago learnt to advocate 
express language, in the Articles and elsewhere, the clear purport | Catholic Emancipation, I would sincerely hope that no interference 
of their general teaching—and the period of Archbishop Whitgift | of the kind, involving as it would a reversal of that great and 
shows this more clearly than any other—we should surely in| liberal policy, may ever be required in the United Kingdom. 
disputable points of any moment be right in deciding the issue | But if, unhappily, it should be rendered necessary, I also hope 
by such broad historical considerations, rather than by pressing | that whatever Government may be in power here will not shrink 
particular phrases in a manner more suitable to attorneys than from imitating the example now reluctantly set by Prussia.— 
to the theologians of the sixteenth century. I am, Sir, &c., W. D. W. 
Further, our Reformers were emphatically Zuglish in their [The mistake of this letter lies in its assumption that the dis- 
handling of such matters, looking rather to practical ends | endowment of the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia, or anywhere 
than to precise statements. They were not Sabbatariahs, yet | else indeed, would bea severer measure than the attempt to interfere 
they placed the Fourth Commandment in our service, with a| yitally with the principles of its ecclesiastical organisation. This is 
prayer to keep the same. Would those who argue for the | not only not so, but Roman Catholics admit it to be otherwise, and 
‘‘honest ” and “literal ” interpretation of the Ordinal like to be | Archbishop Manning, for one, has always asserted that the Roman 
bound by their own method in reference to the Fourth Command- | Catholic Church has no right to claim an endowment from a 
ment? And if they insist, as we all rightly do, on a different in- | State with whose conditions it is not prepared to comply. The 
terpretation, why not also allow a similar treatment of that form | Pryssian laws are not made conditional on the receipt of an 
of words whose full literal force, in general estimation, belonged | endowment by the Roman Church. If the Church in Posen be 
only to the Apostles of Christ ?—I am, Sir, &c., | disestablished, as it may be by mere decree of the State to-morrow, 
A Constant READER, the ecclesiastical laws would be as oppressively interfering as ever. 
a = | As to the alliance with Italy, what our correspondent asserts is 
PRUSSIA AND ROME. | demonstrably absurd. Is Italy enacting for herself any principles 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | of ecclesiastical interference as oppressive as Prussia bas imposed? 
Srr,—In your last article on the Prussian Government's policy Italy has broken with some of the ecclesiastical corporations and 
towards the Roman Church, you ask :—‘‘ Why should we not have | secularised some of the property of the Church, but she aims, 
a popularmovement to-morrow to enable some ‘ Miuister of Worship’ | wisely enough, exactly at what Prussia refuses, namely, to promote 
to veto all Cardinal Cullen’s and Archbishop Manning’s appoint- | a free spiritual government of the Church in all things spiritual.— 
ments, to pry into Congregational elections and Presbyterian | Ep. Spectator.] 
synods?” &c. ‘The answer seems to me to be that all the bodies thus | 





designated are merely private associations, deriving nothing from | THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 
the State and owing nothing to it. The Roman Church in Prussia [To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


is endowed and established by the State, and its treatment there | Sin,—Professor Max Miiller’s lecture in Westminster Abbey bids 
can furnish no precedent for any coercive interference with Dis- | fair to stir up a question which many of the clergy would gladly 
senting corporations in this country. | see settled,—I mean whether a clergyman has the right to ask a 
But if I understand you rightly, you admit that supposing the | lay friend to speak at all in his church. 

Prussian Government has good ground for knowing the disloyalty; A writer in the Times says that the Act of Uniformity is 
of the Roman clergy, it would be justified in disendowing and | express, and as he signs himself ‘Q.C.,” we “laymen” must 
disestablishing them. Now, whether or not that Government has | attach some significance to his statement, until we have further 
such ground of knowledge must remain a matter of speculation for information. I should like to ask for such information from some 
outsiders, upon which I need only remark that men who faithfully of your legal readers. 

submit and adhere to the principles of the Papal Syllabus and of ' Put the case in this way. The incumbent of a church has 
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a and evening prayer; he fulfils the prescribed conditions 
La =] zi 2 ° 
his daty thereby. Has he the power—after su th services—to 


of ‘ ‘ oT os 
eat a lay friend to give a lecture in his church, on mission 
request & 4 : 
. at home or abroad, on the amelioration of the poor, on the 
wo . 


. : ; he ‘ r onestions ‘ 
repression of intoxication, or any of the many questions that 


might be intro luc 
hetitut for the te 


1, occasionally, with much advantage? Asa 
2 certainly has not the right. 


shnical services, | 


I wish to ascertain 
such a proceeding. 
A case occurred not long ago. 


ith 


whether, as an addition, he may introduce 


A certain country vicar, one 
week-day evening, gave notice to his parishioners that a layman 
‘n whom he had c onfidence would come and speak to them in 
their parish church A large congregation assembled in con- 
gequence, but at the last moment an inhibition came from t! 


bishop, which put a stop to the proceedings. Whether morning 
and evening prayer had been said previously I cannot tell. But I 
like to know the 


should very mu sh like 
ociated in a parish with a layman who, for educa- 


ual law upon the point, for 


I have been as 
ilanthropy, and Christian goodness, is no 


t10D, mental power, pul 
to be surpassed. And I have often looked at him in church, and 


thought, a My go J 
voning. instead of preaching a second sermon myself ; 
evening, in ] g ) 


ellow, I wish I could get you to speak this 
you would 
do more good, and you would vastly strengthen my hands out of 
church, if you were able to speak in it.” No bishop can require 
his clergy to pre ach a second sermon. 
If the parish clergyman has an ab!. and zealous friend, w/ 

can trust, Why on earth may he not utilise him, as Dean Stanley 
has utilised Professor Max Miiller, in the evening ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Minor Canon. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS & THEIR ORGAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your editorial note appended to the letter of ‘* J. E. S.” 

on this subject, you say :— 











“One thing is certain thing moderates any class more surely ! 
free communication through responsibl l tative. with the ot 
P; unentery re} ition would do more t 
t le th languag t of the Lahourers’ l 
ronicle unpopular in the class amongst which it circulates.” 


These words recalled to my mind the following remarks made 
(Sth May, 1817,) by George Canning, on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, and the tone adopted by O'Connell and others with 
reference to that measure :— 











“It was said that though the Catholic Members of the H 
Commons might b ‘rally men of ] rty, and consequently inter- 
ested in t vation of order and good go t, yet that t 

uld be bsolute security that some of tl ru f the di 
some of tl rebrands who inflame t land, might 2 

1 their y into t Irish representation. (! Neverdid 

1 terous demagogue, misleading, agitati d 
r the } le out of doors, that he did not wish, a 1e be 

n brought into that House and exhibited on those ben 
und never had he seen the experiment ude without eing cause t 
ice at the result of it. Nine time it of ten the giant of the hust- 
mgs or of t ffold ehrank in the House of Commons into hi 
uatural a t very appalling dimensions. The firebrands of mob- 
1 to the atmospiere of that House, only } l 

[There was no discontent, no alienation from the pres 

h he would not rather that the complaints should 

grievances explained within the walls of the H 

lict of wholesome discussion, exa i 








reduced to r just size. 

I, for my part, do not believe that the agricultural labourers — 
that “reticent, cautious, but ‘ dour’ multitude ’’—whenever they 
do obtain representatives of their own class, will send up to Parlia- 
ment any such really weak, though seemingly strong advocate of 
their rights, as the demagogue pure and simple has in all cases 
hitherto proved himself to be. Witness the conduct of the Repealer 
himself :— 








“We called on hi ays Lord Macaulay, Fe! main- 
we loctrines which he had proelai ith s 
ich y , and, I am sorry to : ith rthy 
f his parts and eloquence. Never wa ialle V 
but It was not ted. The great champion of | t 
r glove. He shrank back, he skulked away.” 


But even supposing one or more of such blustering firebrands 
were to get into the House, still—if George Canning’s experience 
is to be relied on, and surely it is confirmed by facts—there is no 
real cause for alarm; good, and not evil, will be the result.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SEMIPAGANUS. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the brief notice of ‘* Pet,” for which I thank you, I would 
observe that no person who had done me the honour to read a 
couple of consecutive pages, much less chapters, could have de- 


THE SPECTATOR. 


'recently styled by a Dorset paper “an arch-ap 


‘70 
16] o 
scribed the adventurcs as those of children ‘in a London Street ;” 
there is no hint that any of them ever went to London at all.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Hl. R. Hawers. 
New “sity Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
lessness, which we regret, to speak of a ‘* London 
street,” but it is nevertheless true that the reviewer read not only 
Ife read, for instance, the 
‘ture,” extending over more than thirty pages, in 


rit was a car 


two but many consecutive pages. 


. Che mical L 


which there is nothing to fix the scene in town or country.—Ep. 


Snoefas 
SLANDERS ON MR. ARCIL 
(0 THE EpItorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—One of your correspondents last week drew attention to 
the strong lang lige of the Labourers’ Ch cle. I know that 
two wrongs do not make one right, but it might be as well to 


take into account what is said on the other side. Mr. Arch was 
tle of arson.” 


Captain Arkwright, M.P., last week styled Mr. Arch at a public 


meeting “the arch-defiler of his country,” and the following 
elegant paragraph appears in the Dorset Chronicle of the 13th 
inst.:—"* ‘lhe arch-agitator of our agricultural districts is 


announced to visit this town [Wimborne] shortly, when he will 
give an account of his abortive efforts in Canada to provide graves 
for our honest sons of toil, and entice them to their doom. ‘The 
Canadian Government has sent the would-be champion back with 
his colours in the dust.”—I am, Sir, Kc., J. Cnaries Cox. 


POETRY. 


A REPLY TO “IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
*]1s easy, by no sorrow crossed 
And sung to by a friendly bird, 
To pine for bliss you have not lost, 
And weep for ills that ne’er occurred. 


“Lis easy, tco, where days are bright, 
And Tweed rejoicing past you flows, 
To think a real trouble light, 
Aud magnify ideal woes. 


But come and tarry, friend! with me, 
W here air is heavy, sunlight pales, 
And for your Robin’s carol free 


Ix shange a captive nightingale’s. 


Each morning miss a sweet caress, 
A tender voice for ever dumb, 

And through the long day's loneliness 
Wait for the steps that never come. 


Whea evening shades press dimly on, 
Brood o'er the embers’ flickering light, 
And watch the sparkles one by one 
Die, like my joys, in lonesome night. 


Your fortunes, then, with mine compare, 
The fancied with the real scene, 
And sadly own the joys that were 
Dearer than all that might have been.—J. A. IH. 


A R T. 
> 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
As ageneral rule, the less a critic of pictures concerns himself with 
methods of painting, the more likely is he to arrive at a just esti- 
mate of their results. But it often happens that the processes of 
art form an essential element of the effect produced upon the eye ; 
and then it is impossible to consider them as merely technical 
matters, with which the spectator has noconcern. ‘This iscommonly, 
and almost of necessity, the case with that class of works which come 
properly under the denomination of ‘* sketches.” For here there is 
no concealment of means. In a finished picture the ars celare artem 
may be an important element of success. But in a sketch it is 
just the reverse. Ilere there is a positive and legitimate delight 
in perceiving not only the simplicity, but the economical use, of 
the means employed. There is great reserve in the one case, 
perfect frankness in the other. But the result is in effect the 
same in each. In the first we do not attempt an investigation of 
the artist’s handicraft, in the second it is disclosed to us without 
the asking. In both, the mind is thus left at liberty to take in the 


lus 
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story or receive the natural impressions which the artist haa to | artist, whose loss will be felt in future exhibitions. But amon, 
impart. This extreme openness on the part of the sketcher renders | the younger and rising generation of Associates, this art a 
it especially incumbent upon him, both to select the materials | sketching seems to be scarcely cultivated at all. With the ex. 
with which his desired effects can be most readily produced, | ception of Mr. Albert Goodwin’s memoranda on grey paper of 
and to acquire the greatest possible facility in using them. | Venetian buildings (74, 129), which might still have been made 
For any weakness of manipulation or laboured misuse of to express more without more labour, we observe nothing ap. 
material is pretty sure tu be detected in his case, and must! proaching to a thorough, straightforward sketch ; nor ig there. 
inevitably impair the strength of the impression he produces. | any indication, even in these, of that easy mastery of the 
There can be no greater mistake than to regard a sketch as| hand under which it responds to the eye without effort 
necessarily an imperfect, or within its prescribed limits, an incom- | and fixes on the paper at once and for ever the vivid, but 
plete work. It is no doubt essential to the definition of asketch fleeting impression of a moment. Instead of this, we haye 
that it should somebow or somewhere fall short of the full effect; a growing tribe of pseudo-aquarellists, who have taken up 
of a picture. And this shortcoming, at least in the practice of a| water-colour painting, not from an original study of the material 
competent artist, depends more or Jess on a question of time. The as a means of expression, or from an appreciation of its Varied 
landscape painter, out in the fields, desires to catch a fleeting capabilities as a medium, but merely as a convenient method of 
gleam of light, to note the effect of cloud-shadows chasing | extending a p-actice and continuing habits which they happen to 
one another on a hill-side, to trace the wreaths of vapour | have acquired in a totally distinct branch of art. We refer to the 
circling round the mountain-top,—and he makes a sketch. The | numerous class of artists who owe their experience toa previous 
designer in his studio would try beforehand, and with the least | course of training as designers for wood-engravers. Now, we by 
possible waste of labour, the effect of a proposed composition, and | no means deny that a good woodcut, where draughtsman and 
the arrangement of his lines and masses ;—and he also makes a | engraver work well together, or where, as in the days of Bewick 
sketch. In each case, both in his choice of implements, and in and his pupils, they are one and the same person, may, even in 
his method of employing them, time, as the lawyers say, is of the | the form of the slightest vignette, be a complete work of art, 
essence of the contract. But although the art of sketching is possessing in an eminent degree those qualities of simplicity, 
thus strictly limited by the condition of time, it is even capable of | frankness, and economy of labour which we have named as the 
conveying an expression of certain phases and aspects of nature | attribute of a perfect sketch. But in these days of illustrated 
at least as intense as any which could be given in a finished novels and newspapers, and all kinds of ephemeral picture-books, 
picture, by reason of the vividness of the artist’s impulse and the | the relations between the artist and his engraver are of a very 
singlences of his aim. No amount of elaboration in the studio | different kind. The tendency of the demand for rapid production 
could convey a stronger impression of fresh breezy air than one | is not only to reduce the business of the latter to the level of a 
of old David Cox’s memoranda, blotted down in half-an-hour in | mere industry, but to confine the art of the former within the 
a hay-field with a big wet brush. In order, however, to entitle | narrowest limits. ‘The wood-draughtsman is constrained to 
a sketch to take rank as a perfect work of art, it must be able to | adopt a style, and even to select subjects, suited to coarse 
satisfy the mind that nothing more in the way of imitation could and rapid cutting, so purely mechanical that the larger 
be got out of the materials in the manner in which they had to | blocks can be, as they are habitually, taken to pieces and con- 
be used. We will endeavour to make our meaning clear by a signed in patches to half-a-dozen different workmen to execute, 
simple illustration. Suppose an artist to be possessed of no| ‘The special conditions under which the designer of woodcuts 
sketching materials except an ink of one uniform depth of colour, | has to work have long had a corrupting influence on our Water- 
and a coarse reed pen capable of producing lines of one thick- colour school. The well-known mannerisms of Birket Foster and 
ness only. It is obvious that having no power of gradation | Sir John Gilbert obviously arose from the clever adoption by the 
either of tint or strength, he will be able to make no sug- former artist of a method of drawing in short fragmentary strokes, 
gestion of aerial perspective. Such distant objects as he which, when cut out with the graver, did capitally well for leaves; 
chooses to introduce must be drawn as dark and distinct as those | and by the former of a wavy parallelism of lines, equally easy to 
in the foreground. But they will not offend the eye on that cut, and by means whereof, as with a kind of stitch, he to this day 
account, because the spectator sees at once that the artist’s scope weaves the surface of pictures, sketches, and studies alike, as if 
is so liyited that he cannot attempt to deal with atmospheric they were tapestry, working in his faces, trees, and draperies with 
effects at all. If, on the contrary, the artist bas had a lead pencil | a perfectly uniform texture. ‘This is not painting in water-colours, 
in his hand, and shows in his foreground a power of producing at It is, in one sense, sketching ; but only so because the means are 
will thick-and-thin lines and intermingling light and dark touches, | limited, not because they are other than arbitrary and inadequate, 
his work will have an obvious air of incompleteness, unless he also| A different sort of mannerism has come into vogue with the 
employs these resources to give the look of distance to distant younger generation. ‘The style of woodcut now in fashion is of a 
objects. It would thus seem to be necessary not only that the | coarser and more scratchy kind, dealing with few planes of dis- 
means used should be obviously sufficient for the purpose in hand, | tance, and above all things concerned in the task of isolating a 
but that they should also be obviously insufficient for a work of | few simple figures (a pair of lovers, it may be, with their backs 
greater elaboration. If it be not so, the artist shows no reason on | towards the spectator), and surrounding them with well-defined 
the face of his sketch for stopping where he does, and his work bas | and thick black lines, thick enough to hide any more delicate 
inevitably an air of imperfection. Thus it may often happen, and contours or reliefs which might be troublesome to the workman. 
we believe it generally does happen, that the materials and methods | And this is the sort of practice that they carry into water-colour 
of work best suited to a finished picture are not those best suited | art. What training, it may well be asked, does this afford for 
to a sketch, and vice vers@. And there are painters who can | that branch of the painter’s art which is the most exquisite and 
render with subtlety the loveliest effects of nature, and are at/ refined of all, because it is capable of approaching more nearly 
the same time wanting in the dexterity of hand and quick- than any other to the subtle and luminous delicacy of nature's 
ness of eye required for good sketching. And we find also | handiwork? What woodcut-drawing could ever have taught Mr. 
that many a skilful sketcher is wholly unequal to the task of | Alfred W. Hunt to express the sparkling luxury of full sunshine 
finishing a picture; just as a clever speaker possesses a talent quite} on hill and river, in ‘A Mountain joyous with leaves and 
distinct from that of a great writer. There are examples before | streams” (343), better, to our thinking, because it is in water- 
us of the two classes of artists, in the works of Mr. H. Clarence | colour, than his larger repetition of the same subject in the last 
Whaite on the one hand, and Mr. Frederick ‘Tayler on the other. | Academy exhibition ; or to have jotted down so truly the showery 

There are very few works in the present collection, nominally | gleams through falling drops of pearl over ‘‘ Loch Alsh ” (330) ; oF 
one of ‘* Sketches and Studies,” which combine the qualities above | to have made his ** Moel Siabod ” (381) look so large and placid in 
mentioned as belonging to a perfect sketch. A masterly group of | the moist white air? What woodcut-drawing could have enabled 
‘Otter Hounds” (101), full of life and character, and ‘*A | Mr, Alfred D. Fripp to shed this flood of tender light upon the 
Chestnut Hunter” (186), both by Frederick Tayler, do, indeed, | ** Roman Bridge on the Aunio” (94); or to have told so much 
approach very near to our ideal. Here there is no waste of power. | and in such gentle accents of the Purbeck Quarries (184) on the 
Every touch tells directly and rightly in producing the effect in- | Downs of Dorset, with Swanage nestling in its bay below, and 
tended, and carries with it the conviction that by no other kind | the cliffs of Freshwater gleaming over the blue sea; or of “ Corfe 
of handling in the first instance, nor by any subsequent modifi- | Castle” (207), so far away; or could have filled Mr. Powell's 
cation, could that effect have been produced with the same | brush with the singularly true and richly-blended colours of his 
materials. There is the same kind of merit in the series, | ‘‘ Entrance to East Loch Tarbert” (384), or sent his “ Herring 
no less than seventeen in number, of architectural sketches, | Boats running before the Breeze ” (304) over those moving waves, 
chiefly in North Italy, by the late W. W. Deane, a real! or spread his vaporous clouds with so grand an air of mystery over 
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ee ‘ as . 
the ‘ Head of Loch Scavaig ” (206)? None of these things come 
qgithin the scope of the school of art we are criticising. Its 
practitioners are willing to be content themselves with imitating, 
sometimes with considerable fidelity as to form, the details of 
a piece of foreground, painting it in a laboured manner, and 
never with much feeling of space; and in the midst of this, often 
undigested mass, they imbed one or more rustic figures, so as to 
Jook for all the world like organic remains in a geological forma- 
It is curious to observe how common to the woodcut school 
In ‘“*The Strange Dog” (3), 
the way we have men- 


tion. vats ‘ 
is this tendency to isolate objects. 
b. the figure is imbedded in 


by Mr. Nort 4 
the dog looks like a fly on the paper; and the 


tioned, and tl f 


game painter's love of detached spots is further shown in his 
choice of the ‘Mountain Ash” (230), with its berries, as 
a subject, very delicately painted though it is; and the 


k of his ‘*Trout Stream and Flowers” (237). 
Mr. Marsh’s ‘‘ The Wood” (187), where one spots the white 
figure from the other side of the room, is a glaring example. In 
«Preparing the Feast” (210), by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, a white 
duck makes one 
preast, and arms of a woman feeding poultry, forms another. 

as these wouid not have been tolerated im the palmy 


Such crudities 
days of water-colour art. In Mr. J. D. Watson’s works, the 


painting of which, as far as the figures are concerned, is altogether 
of a higher order, the same defect is the more to be regretted, 


figures themselves are exceedingly graceful. But 


speckled ba 


spot, and a yellow mass, composed of the head, 


because the 
why should 
divest the former of every kind of relative interest? 
The ‘Surrey Common” (246) is really a subject capable 
of effective treatment as a landscape, but in relation to the 
group of figures on the bridge it is nothing. Again, the 
girl “ At the Spring” (164) is charming, but would be more so 
if all the coloured paper round about it were cut away to within 
an inch or two of the figure. 
standing the fact that he was himself the chief head of the 
modern woodcut school, has too much original strength to be tied 


{ 


Mr. Frederick Walker, notwith- | 


down by its conventionalities. But they have nevertheless retarded | 


the growth of his art. 
(33) for his well-known picture, ‘*’‘The Harbour of Refuge,” which 
was an improvement upon it in more ways than one; but we are 
also reminded, in a negative manner, of the wonderful study of a 
fishmonger’s shop, which he showed last year, by its place being now 
filled by ‘‘ A Fruiterer’s Shop ” (326), from the hand of Mr. Birket 
Foster. Here there is labour enough, and, in a certain sense, of an 
appropriate kind. When Mr. Foster paints a basket of peas, it is 
easy to predict that he will make each pair, as like as two peas. 
And so he does. . Mr. Pinwell has long been a close follower of Mr. 
Walker, but more in the tendency of his colour than in the senti- 
ment of his figures. ‘There is an original feeling of refinement 
which he often imparts to them, but which, as in the unnamed 


drawivg (179) from his hand, is apt to be somewhat of a lacka- | 


daisical order. 
ballad, is enamoured of a long-chinned, gentle ploughman, whose 
work she delays by conversation, her attendants in the meanwhile 
The picture contains much 


Here a lady, the subject, we believe, of an old 


standing at a discreet distance. 
graceful expression, but as we understand that it remains un- 
finished by reason of the artist’s illness, it would not be fair to 
complain of its incompleteness. 

There remain to be noticed among the good things a thoroughly 
painted study of classic life, ‘* The Flute-player ” (366), by Mr. 
L. Alma Tadema; two excellent studies of Yorkshire becks, 
“The Waterark, Goathland ” (36), and ‘* Near Whitby ” (78), in 
his usual style, by George Dodgson ; some small drawings by Mr. 
Albert Goodwin, remarkable for skilful treatment, as‘ Falls of 
the Frassioni” (154), and ‘“‘ Winchelsea” (168); and four note- 
worthy contributions by honorary members, two by Mr. Prescott 
Hewett. whereof the ‘‘Sketch on Traéth Mawr, North Wales” 
(100), is remarkable both for its simple breadth of treatment and for 
aerial perspective admirably expressed by means of a foreground 
frankly sketched, and a distance full of mysterious suggestion ; 
and two most elaborate, but fragmentary studies of architecture, 
replete with light, particularly that of colours of marble in the 
* Apse of the Duomo of Pisa” (105), by Mr. Ruskin, But the 
number and importance of the list of absentees necessarily pre- 
vents this exhibition from being one of average merit. ‘They are 
Messrs. Danby, George Fripp, Haag, Lundgren, Palmer, and 
Topham, mong the Members; and Messrs. Andrews, Boyce, 
Branwhite, Houghton, Holman Ilunt, and 
Associates ; besides three honorary members who have not as yet 
been contributors, among them the eminent Belgian painter, M. 


Madou. 


Ktead, among the 


jing embodied. 


he divorce the landscape from the figure, and | 


. . . . ‘ 
Hie only contribution here is a large study 


BOOKS. 


— 
MR. DENNIS'S SELECTION OF ENGLISH SONNETS.* 
Mr. Dennis might well have added to this careful an1 critical 
selection of English Sonnets something on the special dangers 
which the sonnet has to avoid, and the special merits which it 
should display. 
face, that ‘‘ condensation of thought, exactitude of language, 
and unity of design are demanded of the sonnet-writer, and 
through his fourteen lines, and knitting them together, must run 
the golden thread of poetry.” And we quite agree that the 
sonnet is the proper form for a feeling dominated by thought 
rather than for either pure picture or pure emotion,—that the law 
of its rhyme especially fits it for a sort of spiral upward flight, 
one which both mounts and returns at intervals to the same point 
of view, till in the last rhymed couplet,—if it follow the Shake- 
spearian sonnet’s law, which, in this respect at least, has always 


I{e has said very tersely in his too short pre- 


seemed to us to show a higher feeling for the expressive power 
of this kind of more regular sonnet,—the last 
word of the condensed thought and feeling should be uttered 
Nothing 
can give a more perfect conception of the work the sonnet is est 
fitted for, than one, perhaps the most beautiful in the language, 
which Mr. Dennis has, of course, given us here, and which, strangely 


verse than the 


with an intensity that exceeds all that has gone before. 


enough, was written by a foreigner :— 
“ NIGHT AND DEATH. 
“Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 
not Life ?” 





If Light can thus deceive, wherefore 
The exquisite art of that sonnet of Mr. Blanco White's seems to 
us to exhibit, as in a perfect type, the true rationale of the sonnet. 
It is not abstract, for it is penetrated throughout with the most 
vivid sense of vision ; it is not merely or chiefly pictorial, for its 
whole life and meaning are intellectual, an appeal to the highest 
and subtlest kind of analogy ; it is not didactic, for it throbs with 
the keenest of human feelings, the profound mystery of Death 
mingled with the instinct of immortality ; it is not stagnant—the 
worst danger of the sonnet—but full of motion, every line ad- 
vancing you towards the conclusion; it is not broken into bits 
and pieced together, which some very fine sonnets, in spite of 
the minute scale of the organic structure of the sonnet, are, for 
there is but one thought in it, and for that you are prepared 
by the first two lines, while it shines out full and complete upon 
you in the last; and it does contrive, as but few sonnets do, 
to combine the vivid flash of a surprise with the stately move- 
ment of an intellectual train of thought. We doubt if any 
of Wordsworth’s finest sonnets, any of Hartley Colcridge’s, 
any of Shakespeare’s,—and surely their sonnets are the finest in 
Mr. Dennis’s selection,—can equal it in purity, intensity, 
and perfect adaptation of the form to the thought or feel- 
é There is, perhaps, one minute formal flaw in 


. ’ 
nse ct, . 


it,—the redundancy in the words ‘fly and leaf and 
where one looks for a rise in the microscopic detail of what the 
light reveals, such as ‘* mote, and leaf, and insect,” but that is a 
flaw which probably escaped the author’s eye simply because it 
was so minute. If a selection of poetry could be conceived in 
which a single specimen only, of the most perfectly typical kind, 
of all sorts of English poems, were given, surely the proper speci- 
men to take for the Sonnet of such a selection would be Mr. Blanco 
W hite’s. Very few others even of the finest here given are not 
defective in some way in which this is perfect. The very fine 
sonnet in which Wordsworth, for instance, expresses his dislike 
and disdain of the puerility of ‘* personal talk,” and in his nervous, 
rugged strain declares, 

“Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence with my desi ~~ 
begins weakly and prosaically, only to rise into poetry as if gets 
to the core of his hardy nature. Again, Shakespeare’s magnificent 


sonnet on ** True love unchangeable "—* Let me not to the mar- 


square 


* English Sonn A Selection. Edited by John Denn Lond Henry 8. 
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eS GI HIN EN RE ST IAT TI en — 
riage of true minds admit impediments,” ends feebly with a mere | language, and admitting some that for that great fault we would 
strong form of personal asseveration, declaring that have excluded, while one, perhaps the simplest and most pathetic 
“ If this be error, and upon me proved, of all, the one beginning,— = 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved, “Tf I leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange up 
—which lets you down easily after the eloquent flight of the pre- And be all to me? stra 
vious lines. The great danger of Wordsworth’s sonnet was) we are sorry to miss. ‘The structure of the sonnet is go simple “ 
didacticism, and in some of his sonnets he fell into it almost without | and so well adapted for intellectual subjects, that it seems more oe 
a struggle, so that the sonnet reads as flat as a dominie’s preach- than most other forms of poetry to have a repulsion for any vod 
ment. The last three, for instance, which Mr. Dennis gives us of | attempt, by twist and strain and effort of manner, to express gua 
Wordsworth’s four sonnets on ‘* Personal Talk” seem to us full of more than the words themselves will hold, and this is the fault oa 
faults as sonnets. They are incomplete (which the first of the four which often seems to us to deform the beauty of Mrs. Browning's . a 
is not), and require to be read as a series in order to be understood, | eloquent and tender sonnets. Ilere, for instance, is one go Spoiled a 
a great fault of form, which indeed breaks completely that law of by blots of this kind that we heartily wish it away, in spite of the = 
concentration truly described by Mr. Dennis as the great law of the | depth of feeling embodied and the beauty of the opening :~ anc 
sonnet. They are prosy, and not penetrated like the first of them “ Furvriry, 4 
: ‘ “ _s és eloved voices ! “ hte ] 
with a vein of deep feeling, but rather mere expressions of the a O belov ad wont upon — ot 
: ; . 48 . y Tees ar we tenes urs passionately call because erelong reta 
rugged intellectual obstinacy of Wordsw orth 8 min 1; they lapse Ye brake off in the middle of that song lost 
into fragmentary, capricious remarks, as when the poet says that We sane together softly, to enrich 
: ci ° ° aa “ Ta . * . . ‘ } 
he will name two books he is particularly fond of,—and refers to The poor world with the sense of love, and witch oad 
the Fuery Queen and Othello,—wherein he finds a kiud of personal Che heart out of things evil,—I am strong = 
a oe a ‘ 2 Knowing ye are not lost for aye among ent 
talk that is not trivial; and they are didactic, and seek by main The hills, with last year’s thrush. God keeps a niche ate 
strength of assertion to impose on his readers the lesson which In Heaven, to hold our idols: and albeit . ; 
his own genius has taught him. It seems to us strange, while | He brake them to our faces and denied lig 
siving r i. . 1 a se. to make the series on That our close kisses should wmpair their white, sun 
giving us these,—in order, we suppose, to sea aC Serie | I know we shall behold them raised, coniplete, hat 
this subject complete, whereas a thought which needs to be The dust swept from their beauty,—glorified ; 
expanded in a series (this, by the way, did not need it, for it New Memnons singing in the great God-light,” po 
. a y _ . o4 ee ae : tr¢ 
was spoiled by that expansion), is not fit for a sonnet at all,—Mr. | The lines we have italicised are to our minds odiously phrased, “a 
Dennis did not give us two which are among the finest of all Words- | frightful sentimentalities of language forced into a pure vein of th 
worth’s sonnets, the exquisitely Wordsworthian one to Toussaint | feeling in order to make it more emphatic. b 
’ . P | , ° P e 
!'Ouverture, and the one to a lady ‘‘in her seventieth year.” Both| Why has Mr. Dennis given us no single sonnet of Hood's? , 
of these have the note of perfection which is wanting to all the ; Two at least of his, those beginning ‘* It is not death that some- ‘a 
three last sonnets on ** Personal Talk,” and to too many others of | timein asigh,” and ‘‘ There is a silence where hath been no sound, me 
Wordsworth’s, though never to his finest sonnets,—that they rise | will compare well with the very noblest in this volume. Surely “ 
to their strongest and highest tone in the final lines. Surely | this was an oversight. Again, we doubt if Mr. Dennis has been = 
: : nee 4 é ; ‘ : sev 
Wordsworth never surpassed the close of this :— quite as fastidious as we would ‘iave wished in dealing with the rf 
a ; : a 
* Toussaint, the most unhappy man older poets, though from some of them,—Drummond, for instance, h 
- her the whistling Rustic tend his plough —his selection is extremely fine. He has indeed, as a critic of so f 
thin thy hearing, or thy head be now : . , ro’ 
Pil ye ~y se ' ae much taste would be sure to do, given us the very flower of b 
illowed in some deep dungeon’s carless den ; : rage = e 
Sotiatie chiahintc? etiwanda Shakespeare’s sonnets. But why include that very clumsy sonnet f 
Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou of Stilliagfleet’s, with its somewhat grotesque opening,— — 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow; "1 _ sian a 1S 
Ww eee een t ids a cheerful bt iy ‘When I beheld thee, blameless Williamson, 
rhough fallen thyself, never to rise again, ob : : ant 
Livo and take comfort. Thou hast left behind and with its very involved and, on the whole, unpoetic metaphor? by 
Spe that will work for thee; air, earth, -_ skies, and why include that one of Milton’s beginning ‘‘ Lawrence, of vet 
heres not a breatulng of tue col on wit . s 1 . . : = 
That will { at ‘ ieee ae a hi : virtuous father, virtuous son,” which is trivial, and not worthy of ' 
bi v1 rge 1e@; thou hast great ailles 5 . ‘ , i fo , 
Thy friends aro exultations, agonica, the great poet’s genius; and why give two, at least, of Sir Philip old 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind !” Sidney’s, which appear to us extremely poor ? Cowper, again, eld 
And where did Wordsworth’s genius ever pour more liquid music did not excel in the sonnet; it had not the elasticity which ebi 
into a sonnet than into the second one to which we have referred, | Was essential to his genius, and we could well have spared the tra 
on the beauty of age ?— terribly tame sonnets to Mrs. Unwin and John Johnson. Nor on 
@Gnahi este: how b a Cp Sate tescahe do we admire Lord Thurlow’s didactic sonnet on the heron, the 
Whose mortal li ts seen refined, which leads the mind away from a fresh nature-picture to a very ter 
lw favonrine vl saint] nc ee ° 
a favouring na : a,saintly Mind forced moral, and one that seems to us very jejune. Perhaps this and wy 
) soni Ing purer and more exquisite . . : ° 
sie aie ; TREE Fae gelgioes +1 Ce Seen other sonnets are to be included in those mentioned by Mr. Dennis pel 
When I bel shed, unwithered check, _ in his preface as some ‘‘ whose intrinsic value is comparatively 
Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming white, slight, although, from association or from other causes, they p 
nd head that droops because » soul is meek, : a ” . . . 
a ; th es . he 7 possess a literary interest ;” but we doubt the policy of including Ja 
hee with the wele sompare, ‘ 
hat child of winter. vaghte that climb any such in so small a volume, meant to embalm for us the very . 
From desolation towa1 prime, flower and essence of this kind of poetry. We would have included a 
yd i 1 the Moon, conquering earth's ee d ania no sonnet, however great the name of its author, or however iu- - 
And filling more and more with erystal light . : ee F . 
selena inca ecb wee ag Seggensh teresting its associations, which was not a fine poem, a very fine 
As pensive Evening deepens into Night. al . ? ’ M. 
‘ 3 i ‘ poem of its kind. 
No two men will ever perfectly agree on the details of a great : ee . F : as 
: : ‘ rf But we have criticised enough. No one will doubt that, with , 
poet’s poetry; but if, as we suspect, Mr. Dennis gave us the : pu 
: é a PAYS A perhaps a few great exceptions, such as we have referred to, 
whole series on ‘* Personal Talk” only from a superstitious feeling ; ; Se : th 
‘ é ‘ . ; Mr. Dennis has here given us an exquisite selection, 4 
that he could not give one without the others, we think he would : . . sp 
; ; ; selection which every lover of poctry will consult again aud 
have done better to break off the three links which dangle so ‘ P : aa , un 
, . es oe aa . again with delight. The notes are very useful, and must 
awkwardly from that first into which all Wordsworth’s charac- F a ; str 
“he ; ; : é have iuvolved often considerable labour. We would suggest, 
teristic feeling was poured, and give us these in their place. |. oe 2 ; é pe 
} in avy second edition, which this volume is, we hope, sure to reach, 
Indeed we would gladly have exchanged for these the two on : : wr 
, . and to reach soon, an index of authors, as well as of first lines 
Izaak Walton. ? P a te : gente go 
oe ee , ; , hi It is true, the arrangement is nominally chronological. But it is lar 
Nothing shows Mr. Dennis Dating + matics Ss 8 | often very diflicult to say which of several authors would come first, se 
exquisite selection from John Clare’s, William Caldwell Roscoe's, partly because we do not minutely recollect priority as amongst . 
—-— artley Coleridge's S ; 1e 08 ! ; : ; @ 
David Gray’s, and Hartley ¢ cig Pee ay ys most contemporaries, partly because, of two poets, one is often born the ie 
any » > known. Mrs. 7 oie ° - _ . - 
beautiful, aud many he pags ut little : n ? eae first, but dies the last, living into an age far more modern than th 
Durse, better Known tha nos 2m, @ yf the rich eos ae . . * ys . | 
mt of ec ree better know om “a rw ‘ en wnt Of fae MC! | that of his junior; and, in point of fact, Mr. Dennis himself has of 
eauty of her sonnets, so ca - Be op the ortuguc e no cod sometimes put: first the poet who was first born, and sometimes He 
can doubt; all of them are t a by that ae c “ ©" | the poet who was the first to die, so that it is not always easy to is 
ee ae to ~ its clearest utterance m : last line, | ng any one poet in a moment. The volume is one for which wi 
and ¢ are, what too many s arti g eg Ge , See 
oo & 5 oe or ” many sonnets certainly are not, | ©) slish literature owes Mr. Dennis the heartiest thanks. in 
musical. But we feel inclined to reproach Mr. Dennis for not 
being fastidious enough as to Mrs. Browning’s affectations of | Ed 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE.* 
Or all the strange lands that the advance of commerce has opened | 
up to the insatiable curiosity of the West, there is surely none 
stranger than Japan. The more the veil is lifted which has so 
long hidden from view those lovely and fertile islands swarming 
with busy life, the more do we find to excite our surprise and | 
amused admiration. Here is a people who for ages have jealously | 
guarded themselves from close contact with even their nearest | 
neighbours, welcoming with alacrity the most advanced results of 
a distant civilisation; constructing railways, building steamers, 
and sending their sons in numbers to learn from the once hated 
Christians to despise their fathers’ customs, to forsake their 
ancient faith, and to replace their picturesque national costume | 
by the latest Paris fasbion. Here is a throne which for more 
than five centuries had abdicated its royal functions, which, while 
retaining the veneration of the people, had apparently completely 
lost its hold over the temporal affairs of the kingdom ; and whose | 
in the harem in more than Eastern 
waited upon by women who had the 
entire charge of his person, and through whom alone he communi- 
cated with the outer world,—his “face never seen by day- 
light or by profane eyes,” ‘*never exposed to the light of 


occupant was brought up 
seclusion, fed, dressed, and 


sun or moon, to the touch of earth, of men, or of his own | 
hands,”"—and suddenly this stereotyped expression of a dead 
power and a dying faith wakens from sleep, breaks bonds 
stronger than those with which Samson was bound by Delilah, 
takes at once into his own hands the supreme rule, abolishes 
had been reduced to 


I he 


the office of ‘Taikoon, under which 
the mere shadow of royalty, sets himself at the head of a 
movement which must in the end destroy the very foundations of 
his supremacy ; opens his kingdom to the Christians, whom he 
has cruelly persecuted in times past (and persecuted so cruelly | 
and relentlessly that the few descendants of the converts of the 
seventeenth century are now the very refuse of the people, lower 
than the pariahs, living and dying under the eyes of the police, 
who *‘ carry off each dead body, when the spirit has at last escaped 
from their vigilance, lest the name of the Crucified One should 
be pronounced over its ashes”), and himself opens in state the 
first railway connecting the port of the strangers, Yokohama, with 
his capital, Yeddo. And here, strangest sight. of all, is a powerful 
and turbulent nobility, strong in their feudal castles, surrounded 
by armed retainers, drawing from their wide estates yearly re- 
venues of from forty to three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
hink arms the sole career possible (at seven years 


—trained to 
old the Daimio may be seen strutting about with a servant or 


elder sister, carrying after him a sword too weighty for his | 


childish strength), and inheriting the ambitious and factious 
traditions of a long line of ancestors—of their own free-will, in 
order, in the words of one of their Jeaders, to ‘ firmly establish 
the foundations of the Imperial Government,” giving up their 
territories, disbanding their retainers, abandoning their titles, and 


“under the name of Kazokus nobles, receiving such small pro- | 


perties as may suflice for their wants.” 

Anation in which such things come to pass is well worth studying, 
and among all the helps to that eud which have appeared since 
Japan was opened to the Treaty Powers, not one gives so lively a 
picture of its peoples, or so clear and brief a narrative of its 
past history, religious and political, and of its recent changes, 
and beautifully illustrated volume in which 


as the handsome 
M. Humbert’s researches and observations during his residence 
as Swiss Plenipotentiary at Yokohama are given to the English 
public. The illustrations, besides being infinitely amusing in 


themselves (taken as they are from photographs done on the 


} 


ative drawings), are a great help towards the | 
Some of the latter show a 


spet and from 
understanding of this original people. 
strong sense of humour, as that at page 187, where a Bonze is 
pelting with, apparently, small pebbles two hideous monsters, who, 
writhing and howling, retreat towards the door, while the domestic 
gods, behind 
large fish in a lordly dish, roll against each other with what (in 
spite of the emblematical kettle) Jooks very like tipsy delight; or 
that of the God of Longevity at page 57—an old man squatting 
on a stork ; the action, by the way, of the stork as he cuts through 
or that at page 133, where the souls 


their brazier of incense, engaged with a tea-kettle and 


the air is admirably given ; 
of the dead, of pigmy size, appear before the ‘‘ Great God of 
Hell.” The expression on the faces of the wretched little suppliants 
is at once piteous and ludicrous. Take, again, the ‘ Rice Sale,” 
where the sellers and buyers are rats; or the green-room of a 


_* Japan and the Japanese. By Aimé Humbert. Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Edited by H. W. Bates. London: Richard Bentley and Son. 
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| temples. 


Yeddo theatre, a scene worthy of Hogarth’s pencil. These native 
artists show a great facility also in the drawing of animals,—with 
one or two touches they give the action and expression to the life; 
but perhaps the most interesting of all are those that paint the 
domestic life of the Japanese, a life among the middle and lower 
orders of the simplest and most public description. The houses 
are built entirely of wood, and the walls are made to slide back, 
so as to admit a constant current of air :-— 

** Pursuing our walk [writes M. Humbert] from street to street, we 
look into the interior of the houses with hardly any interruption from 
the sliding panels, and see the picturesque groups of men, women, and 
children squatting round their humble dinners. The straw table-cloth 
is laid on the mats which cover the floor; in the centre is a large 
wooden bow! containing rice, which forms the principal food of every 
class of Japanese society. Each guest attacks the common dish, and 
takes out enough to fill up a great China cup, from which he eats with- 
out the aid of the little stick which serves him for a fork, except just 
for the last few mouthfuls, to which he adds a scrap of fish, crab, or 
fowl, taken from the numerous plates which surround the central bowl.” 

Life in Japan is reduced to its simplest elements. ‘Thanks to a 
delicious climate and an easily contented disposition, the wants of 
the people are few ; dress is reduced to the minimum, except on 
festival occasions, when bright colours and flowing garments make 


|gay the suburban tea-gardens or the courts of the Buddhist 


All their furniture consists of rice-straw mats carefully 
plaited (on these they sit, and sleep, and eat), and a few china 
bowls and cups, some lacquered trays, and the unfailing tea- 
kettle. With so small a need of ready-money for furnishing, one 
would think that matters are made almost unfairly easy for young 
people starting in life; but it is not so, as amongst the Hindoos 
the expenses of the wedding-feast and gifts is so great, that 
Japanese parents have discovered a novel way of escape which, as 
M. Humbert observes, illustrates amusingly the national talent 
for acting :— 

“An honest couple have a marriageable daughter, and the latter is 
acquainted with a fine young fellow who would be a capital match, if 





only he possessed the necessary means of making his lady-loye and 
her parents the indispensable wedding presents, and of keeping open 
house for a week. One fine evening the father and mother, returning 
from the bath, find the house empty,—the daughter is gone. They 
make inquiries in the neighbourhood; no one has seen her, but the 
neighbours hasten to offer their services in seeking her, together with 

r distracted parents. They accept the offer, and head a solemn pro- 

‘sssion, which goes from street to street, to the lover’s door. In vain 
does he, hidden behind his panels, turn a deaf ear; he is at length 
obliged to yield to the importunities of the besieging crowd, he opens 
the door id the young girl drowned in tears throws herself at the feet 
of her parents, who threat to curse her. Then comes the inter- 
vention of charitable friends, deeply moved by this spectacl the 

oftening of the mother; the proud and inexorable attitude of the 
| father; the combined eloquence of the multitude employed to soften 
his heart: the lover’s endless protestations of his resolution to become 
the best of sons-in-law. At length the father yields, his resistance is 
overcome; he raises his kneeling daughter, pardons her lover, and 


ealls him son-in-law. Then, almost as if by enchantment, cups of saki 
icating liquor made from rice) circulate through the as- 
sembly ; everybody sits down upon the mats, the two culprits are 
placed in the centre of the circle, large bowls of saki handed to 
them, and when emptied, the marriage is recognised, and declared to 
be validly contracted in the of number of wit- 
nesses, and it is registered next day by the proper officer without any 
difficulty.” 


an intox 


are 


presence a suflicient 


| The incident of the parents returning from the bath points to one 
| want which might be more generally felt among us with advan- 
tage. No native of Japan thinks of passing a day without his 
warm bath ; and (house accommodation being limited) that bath 
is taken in public. ‘ A tacit agreement has therefore been estab- 
lished in Japan, which places the bath, from the point of view of 
public morals, in the category of indifferent actions, neither more 
nor less than sleeping, walking-out, or eating ; at the baths, as in 
the streets, the theory prevails, and if the bathers of either sex 
wish to take the air on the pavement outside, they are respec- 
tively regarded as partaking of the benefit of the accepted fiction ; 
and more than that, it shelters them to their own dwelling when 
it is their pleasure to proceed thither, with the fine lobster-colour, 
which they have brought out of the hot bath, intact.” 
One of the pleasantest features of the Japanese character is its 
love of children and animals. Every house has its pet dogs, 
enormously fat ; its cats, tailless like the Manx breed, very idle; 


‘its glass case of fish, or wicker cages of lovely butterflies and 


grasshoppers; among these the children grow up without any 
restraint, “‘as in.a shady playground.” It bas been said that 
Japanese children never cry. M. Humbert bears witness to the 
general truth of this assertion, and explains it by saying, ‘ It is 
granted by all Japanese that a child ought to have his own way.” 
The shades of Miss Edgeworth and of Mrs. Trimmer rise up in 


| rebuke before us as we record this sentiment, and its practical 


result in Japan. No more healthy, happy, pleasant children 
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are to be found anywhere, and the ‘ whole of the adult population | vestigation. It is too wide and deep a subject for brief discussion 


can read, write, and calculate.” 


_ but we may indicate the condition that such philosophical analysig 


There is, as every one at all acquainted with Japan knows, a might take. Let us take that favourite hero of a fable, the donkey 


darker side to this picture of cheerful open-air life and busy, 
animated existence. Polygamy is the privilege of the Mikado, 
but concubinage is common among the Daimios, where the lawful 
wife has to share her husband's roof with these recognised inmates. 
As among the ‘Turks, poverty limits the mass of the people to one 
wife alone; but throughout all ranks, the legalised vice which 
attains its maximum in the quarter of Sin-Yosiwara, at Yeddo, 
‘‘assumes more and more strongly the characteristics of a national 
scourge and an immense public calamity.” 

* We should far outrun the space at our command if we were to 
speak of all the points of interest in this volume. ‘The chapters 
on religious practices and beliefs we have not even touched on, yet 
they are full of tempting bits for quotation. Reynard the Fox 


figures there, under the name of Kitsné; with name, not nature, | 


changed. Old trees are endowed with human life, and like 


We see at once that his kick backwards is a gulf separating him 
from the human donkey, who kicks forwards. We watch the de. 
gradation of our foe, as he descends somewhat hastily our door. 
steps, at a single bound, propelled by our off-foot; we rejoice in 
the manifest evidence of our power, or are filled with alarm, as 
the glance back of a malignant, undying hatred, stamps itself 
upon our retina, and promises to recur at inconvenient seq. 
sons of darkness and loneliness in the neighbourhood of our 
foe. How different, then, will be our reflections, in the intervals 
of business, from those of the four-legged donkey who, without 
looking round, and in that blissful ignorance of the scowl of hig 
adversary which makes it folly to be wise, simply projects sud- 
denly his near hind-leg in the direction desired, and leaving con. 
sequences to providence, proceeds quietly to the next thistle 
| Thus he remains without data for future consideration of the con. 


Dante’s grove, drop blood under the woodman’s axe ; old polecats | sequences of his action, and his innocent life is shaded from 
rule the elements, call up bitter winds to bear them through the skies, | worldly glare by the beneficent semi-darkness of happy ignorance, 
that they may tear the faces of travellers with their cruel claws as | pleasantly lighted from beneath by the rosy tints of a sanguine 
they pass ; a favourite of the Emperor, dismissed for her extrava- | confidence, which we, alas! can never enjoy. On the other hand, 
gance, leaves the palace under the shape of a white fox, with six | though he may luxuriate in thistles, he cannot take a pipe and 
fan-shaped tails; all sorts of grotesque inventions of human | look at life through the softening, mellowing medium of its 
imagination have concreted round the lofty nihilism of Buddha’s | light-blue cloud; or he may enjoy a bran-mash ; but what a 
doctrines, and the simple hero-worship of the primitive people of | chasm divides its sustaining and stimulating qualities from those 
Japan. But we must leave our readers to seek for themselves all | of our reviving and inspiring souchong, always supposing that 
these, and many other subjects of interest, in this attractive | we do not patronise the chopped hay sold as tea at one-and- 
volume, whose splendid exterior and excellent paper and type | eightpence a pound. ‘Then with birds, how entirely must the 
must not be allowed to merge it in the mass of the handsomely | fact that they have wings like a dove, and can flee away and 
got-up, but ephemeral, gift-books of the season. In a final | be at rest, separate the conditions of their being from ours! 
chapter the editor has brought down the history of the changes | Domestic fowls indeed are different,—they more resemble us, 
in Japan to their most recent phase, and dwells on the probability | and we may conceive that their thoughts are more as our 
of some degree of temporary reaction; but the result, if slow, | thoughts. Their wings are not worth mentioning; they in- 
is not the less certain. Japan will become modernised, and lose | habit houses; but compared even with theirs, how different are 
its charm for the imagination ; all the more do we thank Mrs. | the objects of our existence. Can we lay golden eggs,—for are 
Hoey for introducing to the English public M. Humbert’s quaint | not their eggs gold at only five for a shilling? On the other 
and amusing picture of it as it is; her translation of his work | hand, how far removed we are from the awful temptation which 
leaves nothing to be desired; it has all the ease of a practised | must beset them in their life of ease and pleasure to break every- 
English writer, while retaining a subtle flavour of its foreign origin. | one of the commandments in succession; we have no such 
“ “ dangerous leisure. One more illustration of our theory is sug- 
MR. PAGE’S FABLES.* gested by Mr. Page’s delightful fable of the Evangelical grave- 


Ir is all very well to comfort children who are distressed by the | stones. Now we ask with diffidence of so able an author, and yet 


pathetic outpourings of the troubled hare or chicken of the fable, | with rey confidence, how Gennes a ae 4 omer material vee 
with the scarcely very original remark, ‘ But it’s not true, you | immaterial thing in the wide world could be Evangelical without 
a c 9 ’ 


know, dayling, because, you know, a hare can’t talk,—can it?” |a digestion? Is it not patent that a healthy digestion leads to 
No doubt it stops the tears and makes “darling” comfortable, | delight in pleasant things for eye or ear—to music, flowers, 


which is, we may be permitted to presume, more an object with | protuees, altar —s ro = a grsang , and 
darling’s mamma than the inculcation of a great philosophical truth. | other vanities ee ee ee ee a 
|the muscular Church—while it is a weak digestion that 


But the question is, is it not true on that account? Pray why | k f : 1 misei : id : 
: Z | tak a F Q setings anc puts 
should the trouble be less real because the hare or chicken is dumb | takes refuge in tracts and missionary meetings and deputations 


- : i ? ile : 2 O f all head-shakings 4 

to our ear? or rather, because we are deaf to its language; or to the bishop ? ~ = bile i the ~—. mot = 4 pagan —, = 
nea | cons : , i ? Is » the cause of “ 

rather, perhaps, because individuals of what we call “ the animal | ©°9*!8aments to the bottomless pit’ Is not bile the cause of ** the 


; | isfaction ” seh in thinkiow - a 7 
creation” are a little more reticent and self-controlled than that | melancholy satisfaction ” we feel in thinking of the future of the 
unbeliever? How, then, could highly-favoured, because digestion- 


grand creature man, grumbling, blustering, or spouting audibly | . , . , 
on all occasions; or that still grander creature, woman, | less, gravestones wait upon their representative with their 
the real heart of the machine, influencing her representative, | grumblings, and get him to nemenatane — the pal Besides, 
man; urging him to noble deeds, rebuking his faults and vices, con- | ' it not in the very nature and constitution of all vane things to 
vincing his reason, and, through him, reducing and civilising and | be constantly turning, and invariably to - newest comer and the 
enlightening the world ;—ab! why resign so noble an office? Can | one who pays him most attention ? Why, om represent him . 
they not see that when they do this great work directly instead of | ao fem and immovable in his attitude tow ards the maloontente , 
indirectly, they will fail to regenerate the individual man en route— | We do, however, observe with pleasure that Mr. Page has so far 
and sometimes (of course, rarely) go on gossiping, slandering, and | 


caught the idea we have endeavoured to develop, that he makes all 


sni : ‘ : | hi ave 8 2 lown agai vhi ( 
whining very audibly also? Why should not the mind and heart be | 5i8 gravestones settle comfortably down again, which would 
naturally happen with digestionless Evangelicals, otherwise he 





in the hare or chicken, even without the tongue, as well asin the 
lords of the creation and their ladies? It is the fashion to decry 
the Old Testament, because, amongst other reasons, Balaam's ass 
is said to have spoken. For our parts, we hold by Balaam’s ass. 
Why should it not have spoken? Even the most reticent of beings 
might have felt the spirit move them on an occasion so critical. 
‘“‘It is not true, darling, because you know they can’t talk, 
can they?” Why, what stupidity is this? Is not the very 
work of fable-writers to interpret for us the thoughts of the 


dear dumb creatures? But then they should do it philosophically. | 


Even Mr. Page in his wide knowledge and wise interpretation of 
their views has forgotten that after all hares and horses are not 
men, and when it comes to windmills and gravestones and other in- 
animate individualities, it behoves them still more to consider care- 
fully the conditions of thought and feeling of the subjects of their in- 





* Out and All About, By H A. Page. London: W. Isbister and Co. 


would, of course, never have forgotten the obstinate element in all 
deputations, the seceders, who would inevitably—in the failure of 
their expostulations—have insisted upon a removal to the grounds 
of the private chapels attached to their family mansions. But we 
| will extract the gravestone fable entire, that our readers may 
| judge for themselves between our theory and the one hallowed by 
| antiquity and endorsed by Mr. Page’s great ability. The sly hit 
at the episcopacy will not be missed; we wish we could also 
extract the pictures of the old church and the aristocratic rook :— 


«“ A new vane had been put up on the church tower, and suddenly 
the Gravestones began to mutter and protest. They had not been 
known to speak together for a long time before. Content to repose on 
the strength of their great individual worth, they were apt to look down 
upon each other; but now they found ‘common ground’ which they 
had been known to jeer and flout at often enough, and agreed to present 
a petition to the Vane to come down from his high place. This they 


forwarded by a Rook of venerable appearance and long descent, whom 
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a 
they looked up to simply because his forbears had appropriated the 
right to a whole colony of elms that lined the churchyard, driving off 
her birds most mercilessly—an example which Mr. Rook the pre- 












all « ! 
=! ook good care to follow, keeping intact all his territorial rights. 
‘We will not rest,’ said the Gravestones in their petition, ‘till our 
request is gr ind if you refuse, we will depart in a body from the 
“eel ne so much to honour and adorn. A gilded 
var ; especially when it bows and turns round and 
round, 1 the wi is in the east, exactly like a cross, and 
when 3 xactly cock. It is sheer profanity, as we 
t, to the two things so prominently on 

x t he church-goers on empty trifles, 

an nt hip. We beseech you, 
tl 8 in case of grave steps on 
, more r of those in Providence 
1.” To "ane replied courteously, 

ir ition surprises me. 

T) n 1i0t be without 
we 9 shy d ‘ting from this 

1 1 Nature’s law 
s com! t roa h- 
' 1] fy 1k to your own ways, and the 
i you you t get ridof. Many of you bear crosses, 
an t s Peter’s cock for a warning.’ The Gravestones 
I y l are still where they used to be, among the 

| best place for them.’ 


In the very amusing fable entitled ** The Spider on Trial,” again, 
Mr. Page should have considered that though man, with his 
limited capacity, may be vain enough to haunt the sections of the 
British As tion to discover with trembling anxiety if per- 
adventure he may not have been, first a lichen, much later a 
mollusc, and later still an ape, with countless ages to intervene 
before he shall culminate in a god, yet that the irrepressible spider, 
with its far-reaching grasp, its self-contained world, its endless 
internal resources, would never so have let himself down, but 
would rather have taken up a position as himself the nucleus and 
centre of his system. 

But we have no right to thrust our fancies on Mr. Page, so 
let us be 1 judge his beautiful little book by the 
standard of an ordinary theory. It is, then, beautiful both outside 
and in, and has arrived just in right time for that institu- 
tion, so trying to the seiecters, so delightful to the receivers, 
No one can do wrong in buying 


rational, an 


—Christmas present-giving. 
it, and what is still more to the purpose, there need be no 
anxiety as to the question to whom it will be suitable. The 


pictures alone would recommend it to anyone; that is, those of 
landscapes, animals, birds, and flowers,—about half the whole num- 
ber of ‘‘ eighty-five illustrations by eminent artists.” Where the 
human figure is introduced the pictures are not so attractive, 
nor those which illustrate the “revolution in Toyland.” But 
there is only one by whose presence amongst them the others may 
fairly feel aggrieved, namely, that of the ‘*‘ Urn and the Obelisk.” 
Surely the most formal cemetery does not require, for honest 
representation, a mere crowd of nearly rectangular surfaces without 
shade, and backed by a straight line for the boundary wall, and a 
photograph of an old broom upside down upon it, doing duty 
as a tree? If we know anything about it, there is as much 
careful knowledge as imagination in such exquisite drawings as 





those at pages 4, 7, 12, &c., where the ant-hills, and wasps’ nests, 
and the insects at their work attract one as much by their lifelike- 
ness aud animation, as do the leaves, trees, and hills by which 
they ar rounded by the grace of their forms, and the truth 

1 softness of their shadows. ‘The night and stormy scenes are 

lirably drawn. ‘There is one of a field or two and some 
poplars; another of birds gathering in a storm, and many of 


birds roosting, building, or singing in the trees, and of windmills 


churches in the dusk or dark, beautifully done by some one 
yparently, a strong feeling for the solemnity of night. 





farm-yard bits of great beauty,—a friendly cow 


i 1 there are 

and donkey; a thoughtful, considering ox, a brood of imperti- 
chickens, all most perfectly finished little pictures. The 

hares drawn up in line and arranged according to size to ad- 

vance upon the sleeping stranger, is the only picture in which 


the artist indulges hia sense of the comic. 

In the letter-press also the children are not the only ones con- 
sidered,—indeed there is a depth of meaning, as in most fables, 
that children will be unable to fathom without assistance. There 
is natural-history,—not, however, either learned or abundant 

to weary the reader; a pleasant 
little touch of botany, as we shown ; social, politi- 
cal, and moral philosophy in light and pleasing dress; satire, 
humour, pathos, a little poetry—not remarkable indeed—and a 


enough most volatile 


have 


harmless pun or two, to which our attention is carefully drawn 
by italics. By far the greater number of the fables illustrate, as 
We might expect, moral truth; and teach, in a very lively 


way, lessons of forbearance, conciliation, mutual help and 


| dependence, humility, respect for age and experience — one 


most lamentably needed now-a-days—readiness to be pleased, and 
other lessons of a large and gentle charity, seasoned with, but not 
counteracted by a few wise though humorous words of worldly, 
but not selfish, wisdom and caution. But there are fables, not 
more beautiful and not more instructive—perhaps less so—than 
these on simple moral questions, but certainly more amusing, 
and of more special application to the movements of the times, to 
which we must direct the attention of our elder readers, though 
our difficulty lies in the certainty of spoiling them by mutilation, 
and want of space to give them entire; of these ‘The Grave- 
stones and the Vane,” already referred to and quoted, is one, and 
another very amusing one, also spoken of above, entitled ‘* The 


Spider on Trial,” is, as we have implied, a parody on 
the proceedings of the British Association and the ques- 


earnestly debated, now-a-days, on the origin of species 
theory of selection; but we do not see how the cruel 


tions so 
and the 


practice of vivisection, so humorously described here, can 
properly be mixed up with these debates; probably the 
story is intended to satirise scientific discoverers as a body. 
A third very original, but less satisfactory fable is the 


one—* Revolution in Toyland”—which attempts to demolish 
the ‘* women’s rights’ question. It goes, however, a little too far 
beyond common-sense, and is a little too far-fetched for genuine 
humour. We cannot, of course, be expected to endorse the 
parallel between women and toys, nor to agree for a minute to 
the assumption that to select and capture husbands with the same 
freedom allotted to men in the choice of wives is the end and aim 
of the women’s rights’ movement. Can we have mistaken the 
drift of the fable? We confess that some of Mr. Page's beautifal 
and imaginative little stories seem to require a key. What, for 
instance, is the explanation of the ** The Page and the Barnyard 
Fowls,” and of the details of ** The Woodman’s Gift ” ? 

‘To us the great charm of the book lies, however, in the exquisite 
insight into, and happy appreciation of nature and all natural 
beauty, in the little descriptions of woodland and moorland, of 
river and farmyard, and all their mute, but intelligent frequenters. 
There is nearly everywhere in the book the real atmosphere of the 
country ; the sights of the mill or of the farm, or the sounds of the 
wind or the stream, or the music of the birds ; there is the smell of 
the flowers, and all the repose and shade and breeziness of wood 
and glade and hill-side. It is especially a delightful book for 
Christmas, when the green and the brightness contrast so cheeringly 
with the darkness and deadness and coldness of winter, and the 
soft and pliant forms and brilliant colouring of the outer world 
with all the straight lives and hard textures and dingy hues of 
man-made interiors. 

GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN VICTORIA." 
Tue story of the rapid rise of the colony of Victoria has been so 
often told, and its marvellous growth has been the cause of such 
heavy inflictions in the way of solid and valuable works filled full 
of statistics, commercial reports, and discussions on the Land 
question, that it is a positive relief to find in a somewhat imposing- 
looking volume on * Victoria as it was and as it is” nothing more 
than the varied recollections, told in desultory fashion and plenti- 
fully enlivened by anecdote, of one of its earliest settlers. The 
theatre of life over which our Resident casts his retrospective 
glances is a one, and shows us human nature under 
various, and too frequently, unattractive but the 
swiftly changing scenes are full of progress, moral and mental, 
in for the future. 


wide 
forms ; 
as_ well material, and rich promise 
It is curious to read of the difficulties encountered by the first 
vessel that sailed direct to Port Philip in landing its contribution 
from the mother-country to the infant colony,—one gentleman 
and his servant; of the enthusiasm with which they were wel- 
comed by the small group, chiefly Scotchmen, who were waiting 
on shore ; of the “wattle and daub” village which then repre- 
sented Melbourne, and of the axes and hammers of the woodmen 
The first settle- 


as 


echoing through the great silent forests around. 
ment of our Resident, within a few miles of Melbourne, was soon 
invaded by the army of new settlers, and he was driven at much 
inconvenience to seek for his flocks ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new.” 
The fresh feeling of youth and of pastoral enjoyment is over all 
the details of this part of his colonial experience, soon to be 
exchanged for the hurry and rush of the gold-fever in which he took 
his share: He tells us of the feelings with which in visiting his 
claim, and being invited by his digyers to take a cup of tea out of 
the inevitable *‘ pannikin of dark-milkless fluid,” he almost let it 


* Glimpses of Lif Hamilton, Adams, and Co 


in Victoria. By a Resident. Lond 
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fall, for it was half full of pure gold, hidden there from the envious | and terror, outside in the darkness was heard the muttered 
eyes of chance passers-by. He has much to tell us of the lawless | incantations of the medicine-man, mixed with expostulations 
ways of the shifting population of the gold-fields, of the ingenuity | and outcries. He was striving to recover from the eyjl 
of those with gold-dust in concealing their riches, and the still spirits the kidney-fat of the sick man, who was dying from 
greater ingenuity of those without in stealing it. We had marked | sheer fright at its supposed loss, for, amongst the aborigines, thig 
several such anecdotes for quotation, but brevity is not our author’s | part of the body is held to be most vitally important, and most 
forte, and we would rather give such space as we have atcommand liable to sinister attacks from the spiritual world. After 
to his pleasanter sketches of animal life, or of the character of long combat with his unseen enemies, the priest returned, having 
those native tribes with which he was on terms of friendly inter- under his robe something which he made a feint of replacing in 
course. There are few who have had better opportunities for such | the body of the sick man, who thereupon jumped up perfectly well, 
intercourse, or who have used them in a more kindly spirit, while the whole camp broke out into laughing, singing, and joy, 
and we gladly receive at his hands some scattered traces of a fast-| Another of their superstitions at the time of the first arrival of 
dying race. When our Resident settled on his second station, up- the white man was that after death they should become white 
county from Melbourne, he was frequently visited by the then | themselves, or as they expressed it, ‘‘jump up white men,” 
numerous Yarra tribes, as well us by others from a greater dis- Their knowledge of the white man has on closer view 
tance. His account of them is, on the whole, far more favourable destroyed their belief in his angelic nature, but our Resident 
than that of most writers on Australia; in personal appearance | made a curious, and to our thinking, unfeeling proof of its 
they are, he says, ‘‘frequently tall and well made, and when | genuineness in those early days. A man had died on whose 
young, sometimes undeniably handsome ; their sable forms wrapped | foot was the scar of a wound; there happened to be a 
in loose opossum skins, when seen stalking through their native | similar scar on the foot of ‘‘a Resident,” who bethought him of 
forests, are not without a certain air of savage dignity. ‘They | making a psychological experiment, and declared he wes the dead 
have considerable natural shrewdness, and great aptness in man “‘ jumped up again.” He was universally believed; his 
imitation, and possess much talent for languages.” resurrection hailed as a delightful proof of the future perfection of 
He found them, ‘‘though all naturally given to thieving, not | the black man, and the sisters of the deceased came with 
devoid of a certain sense of honour,” and when absent from home | tears of joy to welcome him back to the light of the sun. We are 
would ‘ put one of their number in charge of any goods that could | glad to say that at this point his heart misgave him, and he repented 
be easily abstracted. The man thus distinguished was greatly | of his jest. It was long, however, before the simple people could 
flattered by the confidence reposed in him, and invariably proved | get over their credulity, years after, in meeting again with that 
a trusty guard, never allowing any other blacks to approach his | tribe, he had only to mention the name of the man he had per- 
charge.” While thinking more highly of their intelligence than | sonated to be received with cordial kindness,—a result which tells 
the usual run of settlers, his verdict on their moral nature cannot | much in favour of the kindliness and placability of the native 
be said to be favourable. ‘‘ Cunning and treacherous, gifted with | mind. 
sufficient address to feign any sentiments which they suppose to, ‘The chapter on animal life is only second in interest to that on 
be pleasing to their superiors, concealing long-planned designs | the human dwellers of those strange lands in which the extremes 
under a simple and submissive demeanour, they can never be trusted | of time meet, where highly bred sheep, oxen, and horses take 
with impunity if their numbers are in the ascendant.” Of their | at once the place of the ornithorhynchus and dodo, and an advanced 
suppressed but fierce passions their friend had once an experience | civilisation treads out the last sparks of life from one of the oldest 
more vivid than pleasant. He had often joined in their hunting | and least developed peoples of the earth. 
parties, and had acquired a friendly footing in the tribe to 
which a young man belonged who had recently brought home a ee e a , 
wife "On seeing him for the first time after his absence, I said THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 
to him, ‘ Well, old fellow, you have come back.’ To my surprise, Sir Cuar_es LYE v's new editions derive part of their value from 
the man did not speak, but his eyes positively glared at me, and | the circumstance that the author’s mind is clear and comprehensive 
he fiercely struck his tomahawk into an adjoining tree. (This, it | rather than original. If the grace of intellectual modesty can be 
appears, is the native fashion of challenging an opponent.) ‘ Not | 12 excess, Sir Charles Lyell may be held to have too much of it 
knowing what this meant, I stood still, but in another moment he | t© permit him to do the highest kind of scientific work. He is seldom 
had sprung at my throat, collared and thrown me down. He held | °F Hever inventive. The intrepid and penetrating glance of genius, 
me with a grip of iron, and seated himself on my chest. ‘The pre- when its motto is nil mortalibus arduum est, and it tries now to 
dicament was awkward, for my assailant was evidently beside | burn its way through the coil of complicated questions, now to 
himself with rage, and he sat speechless in the excess of his | ¢5t revealing gleams upon the future course of discovery, is not 
passion, his chest heaving, his nostrils dilated, and his eyes | bis. We can call to mind no writer of his calibre who is so 
gleaming with fire. I endeavoured to reason with him as | little of a dogmatist, who has so little tenacity of opinion or 
well as I could under such uncomfortable circumstances, | obstinacy of prejudice. But he is the most industrious and intel- 
and at length had the satisfaction of finding my words were | ligent of compilers, and he rejoices in the suggestive thought, or 
making some impression on his mind. ‘What for you call me | the important generalisation, or the valuable discovery, of another 
old man ?’ he almost shrieked out, in his attempts to find utter- | ™42, 48 unaffectedly as if it were his own. He is ever eager 
It was the use of the unfortunate | 80d athirst for new truth. He cares for no consistency 
word old that had given such dire offence. I could hardly forbear | €*°ePt that of going forward. His new editions, therefore, 
laughing when the true depth of my transgression dawned on my have, to * large extent, the character of new books. For 
mind, but prudently restraining my mirth I made the most ample geology = particular Sir Charles's method is eminently 
apology ; explained that among English people the term was one suitable. Geology is the least exact of the sciences, the science 
of endearment, and to my relief was allowed to rise and depart in | 12 which there is pre-eminently little that is precisely and finally 
peace. It was subsequently explained to me that the epithet was settled. | A real science, and one of the noblest of the sciences, we 
one calculated to degrade the husband in the eyes of his young wife, | believe it to be. Its progress within the last hundred years has 
and but for my ignorance, an unpardonable insult.” Before the } been magnificent. It has already brought about, and that in an 
al of the whites, the aborigines are said to have enjoyed | entirely legitimate manner, changes no less than revolutionary in 
‘‘ Specially appointed news-bearers, | various departments of human knowledge. But in relation to the 








ance. ‘The murder was out. 


arriv 


superior postal privileges. ats 0 i 
who travelled safely among tribes the most savage and hostile to | problems with which it has still to grapple, to the work it has yet 


each other, carried intelligence all over the country. Each had a | to do, its labours and achievements have been but a preparation. 
prescribed limit to his peregrinations, and they exchanged with It has made it impossible for any educated man to hold that belief 
each other various items of news, which were thus spread over the | respecting the time at which this world was created which the 
wide continent of Australia.” | great body of educated men held two hundred years ago. It has 

Having no belief in a benevolent Supreme Being, they are | absolutely demonstrated the existence of pain and death on our 
abject in their fears of evil spirits, and blind followers of their planet millions of years before the appearance of man, thus break- 
priests (or rather medicine-men) into the absurdest depths of | 198 UP the foundations of theological systems which lay like 
superstition. One of the strangest of these delusions was one | ramparts of rock or ice in the way of spiritual progress. But 
described in a passage too long for extraction, where the writer What is all this compared with that which lies before the 
tells us how he attended a full and solemn meeting of a tribe at geologist? It is a problem of geological science to state the 







midnight ; before the fire lay a man apparently in intense| , The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man; with an Outline of Glacial and 
orepiration runnin down his face and his whol Post-Tertiary Geology, and Remarks on the Origin of Species, with Special Reser nee to 
agony, the —— g Fe . Man's First A rance on the Earth. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart. MLA., F.R.S. 


. . . . / a 
body being convulsed. Around sat his people in silent grief Fourth Edition. London: Murray. 1873. 
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Stipe 
number of years or ages during which the several formations, 


Silurian, Carboniferous, Cretaceous, and so on, were being 
formed; and no geologist in Europe would pretend to give, 
within a hundred thousand years, the chronology even of 
the middle Tertiaries. 
to restore, to the eye of intellect and imagination, the successive 
surfaces of the earth from the Laurentian period until now; and 
we doubt whether five geologists of eminence could be found who 
would agree in laying down a map of the northern hemisphere 
during that Glacial period which is the mere threshold, if it can 
be called so much as that, of the geological past. When we think 
of the tens of thousands of fossils which geologists have discovered, 


restored, classified, thus vastly extending the boundaries of zoological | 
and botanical science, —of the extent to which they have determined | 
the order of succession among strata,—of the comprehensiveness | 
with which they have surveyed the surface rocks of our continents | 


and islands, we admire and wonder at such a record of progress; 
when we reflect upon the long list of questions which geology still 
asks without being able to answer, we feel as if it were but 
beginning to be a science. 

Under these circumstances, it is, we submit, a real advantage 
for a geological writer, or at least for his readers, that he should 
be more of a narrator than of a speculative thinker, that he should 
have an alert and open intelligence for advances mzde in the 
science, and that it should be his aim rather to present a lucid 
statement of facts than to construct theories. In Sir Charles 
Lyell’s new editions we are sure to find accurate statements of 
what has been done in relation to their subject-matter since 


the last previous editions appeared, and no man could more 


lucidly or impartially estimate the effect of new discoveries 
upon his own former views. During the ten years which 
have elapsed since the appearance of the third edition of 
the Antiquity of Man, a good deal of new light has been thrown 
upon the subject, and several ‘corrections and improvements ” 
have been made in the fourth edition. Sir John Lubbock has 
written upon ‘Prehistoric Man,” and Mr. John Evans on 
“ Ancient Stone Implements ; ’’ Professor Geikie has been fighting 
a hard battle in defence of a theory of his as to the rise of the 
surface of a part of our island in post-Roman times, a battle 
which Sir Charles and we think he has not gained; there have been 
fresh explorations of caverns containing bone-breccia in Belgium, 
England, and elsewhere; research has been active, and specula- 
tion perhaps still more active, on the crag-formation of Norfolk 


and Suffolk ; there has been much discuasion on the Glacial period, | 


and on ice-action generally ; and ‘one very important addition,” 
Sir Charles believes, has been made to those facts on which * ad- 
Of all this we 


vocates of transmutation ” rest their arguments, 


have due account in the edition before us, and the author is per- | 


suaded that the effect of the new materials has, on the whole, 
been to strengthen the position as to the antiquity of man 
which he formerly took up. ‘The candid reader will, we think, 
agree with him, but many parts of the snbject are still involved 
in an obscurity which is not likely to be speedily dissipated. Men 
of high ability, of fervent scientific zeal and thirst for knowledge, 
andofindomitable energy, in England, Scotland, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, and Switzerland, have been endeavouring for more than 
half a century to trace the earliest footsteps of man in Europe, and, 
piecing the information obtained with the results of analogous 
researches in other parts of the world, to frame a scientific hypo- 
thesis as to the time when the human being first became a denizen 
In the course of their operations, theories formerly 
It is impossible to maintain 


of our planet. 
held have been swept away. 
that the appearance of man on earth took place four thousand 
years ago, six thousand years ago, or at any date approaching 
these in nearness to our own time. But the admirable inquirers to 
whom we have referred have been rewarded by dispelling error 
rather than by revealing truth. ‘They have been able to tell us 
with perfect conclusiveness when man did xot come first upon 
earth, but they confess themselves unable to say, within an indefi- 
nite number of ages, when he did come. 

All the stepping -stones by which we make our way from 
the present into the past converge towards a remoter anti- 
quity than used to be claimed for our race. No single 
fact, or series of facts, may be in itself conclusive as to 
man’s antiquity, but it is almost impossible that the cumula- 
tive proof should mislead. Danish turf-bogs and shell-mounds, 
lake-dwellings, river-deltas, cave-breccias, Egyptian burnt bricks, 
and Irish flint arrow-heads, all tell the same tale. In Denmark 
the tree which most widely prevails at present is the beech. It is 
found in the uppermost layer of the peat-bogs, when found at all. 
As we descend in the peat, the oak becomes extremely common,— 


It is a problem of geological science | 


the beech has well nigh superseded it in the Denmark of to-day. 
Lower still we have the Scotch fir in great abundance, a tree 
| which is not now, and never has been in historical times, in- 
| digenous in Denmark. Sir Charles Lyell considers it certain 
that man lived in Denmark at the time when Scotch firs grew 
}on the margins of the lakes or swamps which subsequently 
became peat-bogs, for Steenstrup took with his own hands a flint 
| implement from below a buried trunk of Scotch fir in a peat-bog 
|in Denmark. To the age of stone instruments succeeded an age 
| of bronze instruments, and to the age of bronze the still-existing 
age of iron. ‘These ages are marked by no hard-and-fast line, the 
| first generation which used bronze continuing to make occa- 
sional use of stone, and the generations which used iron 
occasionally using bronze; but the changes, though gradual, 
| became at length complete, and the ages of stone, bronze, 


| and iron are believed to have had a general correspondence to the 
periods of the fir, the oak, and the beech. With the evidence of 
the Danish peat-bogs may be taken the evidence of the Danish 
‘* kitchen-middens.” ‘These are mounds seen at certain points 
along the shores of nearly all the Danish islands, consisting of 
cast-away shells of the oyster, cockle, and other edible mollusca, 
mixed up with bones of mammalia, birds, and fish. Scattered 
through the whole are flint knives, hatchets, and other stone, 
horn, wood, and bone implements, as well as charcoal, cinders, 
and fragments of coarse pottery. No implements of bronze or of 
iron are found in the mounds. Two facts prove them to have 
been formed at a time when the geographical condition of Den- 
mark was different from the present. First, the oysters, mussels, 
cockles, and periwinkles in the mounds are not only of living 
| species, but of the full size. In the adjoining seas these shell-fish 
| do not now attain the full size, the waters of the Baltic being too 
| brackish, owing to the influx of rivers and the comparative exclu- 
sion of the Atlantic. In the next place, the mounds occur on the 
| eastern, not on the western shores of the islands, a circumstance 
| accounted for by the supposition that the mounds which lined 
}the western shores have been eaten away by the advancing 
ocean. ‘lhere are no bones of any domesticated animal except the 
dog, and the wild animals are of species which either exist at present 
in Europe, or are known to have existed in historical times. ‘The 
probable age of the kitchen-middens and of the stone period in Den- 
mark is not less than ten thousand years. But this is only a guess. 
‘The hunters of the old Danish fir-woods and the fishermen of the 
mounds existed before the age of bronze and the age of iron, but who 
can say how recent is the time at which these began? Steenstrup 
holds that the iron age did not begin till the third century. Homer 
and his warriors knew of iron, but they used bronze far more gene- 
rally. It seems to us in the last degree unlikely that, when Achilles 
| and Hector were hewing at each other in bronze, the dwellers in the 
Danish islands had got beyond instruments of flint. ‘Their skulls 
| prove them to have been pretty like the Laplanders of to-day. 
Sir Charles Lyell does not say whether the Laplanders make 
kitchen-middens, but if they do, and if the rate at which these ac- 
|cumulate can be ascertained, some rough calculation might be 
made as to the time required for the growth of the Danish 
mounds. We are not favoured, however, even with so much 
as this of an approximation to a unit of time to be applied 
to the stone period. ‘The argument from change of climate and 
coast-line is equally incomplete and inconclusive. Ocean has been 
making sport with the Danish coast from time immemorial, but we 
have no information as to when the changes which the force of the 
We know not how 


tides and winds has effected have occurred. 
slight and subtle may be the change in climate which makes it 
impossible for a particular species of tree or plant to thrive. We 
cannot prove that the Danish firs, and subsequently the 
Danish oaks, took a long time for their successive disap- 
pearances. Of course each period may have lasted a hundred 
thousand years, or ten times as many, and the decay may in each 
instance have been spread over thousands of years; but it is 
not impossible that the changes in climate were sudden, and the 
|changes in vegetation correspondingly sudden. An allowance 
of ten thousand years as the probable date of the earliest kitchen- 
| midderts will be liberal. But it is certain that these Danish 
fishermen were not the first inhabitants of Europe. Their flint 
implements are polished, and belong to what antiquarians call the 
neolithic period. ‘This was preceded, if not in Denmark, yet else- 
where in Europe, by a palzolithic period, during which the stone 
instruments were unpolished and comparatively rude. Those 
paleolithic people are traceable back to a very remote antiquity 
indeed, but again the geologists can only talk vaguely of the 
chronological land-marks by which their period may be dated. The 
evidence of the bone-breccias explored by Schmerling and many 
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others in Belgian, English, and French caves seems to us to prove | 
conclusively that men existed with the cave bear, the cave lion, and | 
other extinct species. That the bones of the men and the bones 
of the bears and lions got into the caves at one and the same 

time is, we think, indisputable. But how either got there is a 

ticklish question, and when they got there is still more so. | 
Schmerling, perfectly satisfied that man had lived along with the 

extinct animals, found himself pulled up in his attempts to fix dates 

by his inability to state the time necessary for certain modifications | 
of surface, which he clearly perceived to have taken place, in the 
district where the Meuse caverns: occur, since the time when the 
bones were immured. ‘The difficulty which baffled Schmerling has 
not yet been overcome. Sir Charles Lyell says a good deal about the 
old loess of the Rhine, but he does not profess tosolve the problems 
of its deposition, duration, channelling-out by rivers, and so on. 
That a vastly longer period is absolutely demanded in this instance 
than is indispensable for the production of the Danish kitchen- 
middens no geologist would dispute, but beyond this there is 
speculation, not knowledge. Very careful borings in the delta 
of the Nile may, we think, be held to have proved, or at least 
rendered it extremely probable, that man existed, and was civilised 
enough to burn brick, in the Valley of the Nile twelve thousand 
years ago. 

The antiquity of man, therefore, has received the imprimatur | 
of science, but discovery has not yet led us to the origin of our 
race. Professor Huxley, after examination of the most ancient 
human skulls, and their comparison with brains of the highest | 
apes, concludes that ‘‘the first traces of the primordial stock | 
whence man has proceeded need no longer be sought, by those who | 
entertain any form of the doctrine of progressive development, in 
the newest tertiaries, but that they may be looked for in an epoch | 
more distant from the age of the Elephas primigenius than that is 
from us.” In support of the position that man was developed | 
from an ape, Sir Charles Lyell falls back upon the general theory | Fr 

of development, which he accepts in its Darwinian interpretation ; 
but he takes perhaps too little account of the fact that the eminent | 
naturalist, who enunciated at the same time with Mr. Darwin the | 
doctrine of development by natural selection, has persistently main- | 
tained that the origin of man cannot be so accounted for. There 
appears to be a difference of opinion between Sir Charles Lyell 
and Professor Huxley as to the probable geological whereabouts 
of the first man. Professor Huxley says there is no use in 





| otherwise to account for the patient, tender, and minutely labori. 


ous care with which Mr. MacCarthy has for these twenty years 
| devoted his whole talent to the task, not merely of producing an 
| accurate translation of the masterpieces of the great Spanish drama. 
tist, but of absolutely mirroring his meaning line by line, and bend. 
ing therugged English tongue to his most delicate and aerial metres, 
It may at last be said that he has fairly succeeded in naturalising the 
asonante in our language. Competent critics having equal know. 
ledge of both tongues have declared that the very spirit and form of 
Calderon have been transfused in some of Mr. MacCarthy’s work 
in such a way as to realise the very perfection of translation. Ip 
the volume now before us, the fifth, we believe, that Mr. MacCarthy 
has published, the mechanical accuracy of the version is such that 
each play is rendered in the very number of lines and half-lineg of 


| the original. [very variation of metre, every change of vowels, 


is followed and reproduced. Yet in such rigid fetters the lambent 
verse flows with an ease, spirit, and music perfectly natural, liberal, 
and harmonious, and the Spanish text may be read side by side 
by the English without the detection of any notable omission 


/or redundance. In our opinion, this volume does not, how- 


ever, contain Mr. MacCarthy’s finest achievement. He has not 
improved even in the masterly music of the rendering of the 


| ** Wonder-working Magician,” on that subtle and fluent version of 


“Two Lovers of Heaven,” which he published in pamphlet form in 


| 1870, which is now, we believe, out of print, and to which we 
|regret he has not given a permanent abiding-place in his present 


volume. 

Mr. MacCarihy’s first volumes, published so long ago as 1853, 
contained ‘‘The Purgatory of St. Patrick,” ‘*'The Constant 
Prince,” ‘* The Scar and the Flower,” ‘The Physician of his 
Own Honour,” ‘‘The Secret in Words,” and * Love after 
Death "—six dramas admirably selected to display the full range 
of Calderon’s powers. But though this version was accu- 
rate and complete, the only really accurate and complete 
| translation that had as yet appeared of any of Calderon’s 
| plays in English, Mr. MacCarthy, much tempted by his 
‘natural faculty of melodious versification, yet shrank from 
the attempt to produce an exact metrical rendering. Still the 
sense that the peculiar lyrical flow, which makes so much of the 
charm of Calderon’s work, might with adequate pains be reproduced 
in English verse, grew upon him. In 1867, he published two of the 
Autos, the “‘ Sorceries of Sin,” and the ‘* Devotion of the Cross,” with 





looking for him in the newest Tertiaries. Sir Charles says that it | one of the classical dramas, *‘ Love the Greatest Euchantment,” chal- 
is in strata of ‘Pliocene and Pleistocene date,” not in ‘‘ Miocene” | lenging close criticism by setting the Spauish text side by side with 
strata, that ‘‘there will be the greatest chance of discovering | the English. We fear it is a limited audience, as yet, whether in 
hereafter some species more highly organised than the gorilla and | England or in Spain, that cares to study or is qualified to criticise 
the chimpanzee.” Pleistocene strata are ‘‘ the newest Tertiaries,” | such fine work. But the praise of those who are best qualified 
and Miocene strata are what we naturally think of when Professor | was unbounded. Mr. ‘Ticknor, after saying that “Calderon isa 
Huxley warns us to look for the first traces of man elsewhere poet who whenever he is translated should have his very excesses, 
than in the newest Tertiaries. ‘The Pliocene period seems to be! both in thought and manner, fully produced, in order to givea 
excluded by the fact of its climate not being adapted ‘‘ to be the | faithful idea of what is grandest and most distinctive in his 
habitation of the quadrumanous mammalia.” ‘The climate of the | genius,” adds, ‘* Mr. MacCarthy has done this, I conceive, to a degree 
Miocene period was, on the other hand, such as may be deemed | which I had previously considered impossible. Nothing, I think, 
favourable to the development of a monkey Newton or Shake-| in the English language will give us so true an impression of what 
speare into the ancestor of the human race; and whereas we | is most characteristic of the Spanish drama, perhaps I ought to 
have no remains of apes in Northern and Central Europe in| say of what is most characteristic of Spanish poetry generally.’ 
Pliocene and Pleistocene times, no sooner do we get into the | Again, in a ietter to Mr. MacCarthy, a propos of his translation 
Miocene strata ‘than we begin to discover apes and monkeys | of the Devocion de la Cruz, he says :—‘* In your translation the 
north of the Alps and Pyrenees.” ‘Two among the species already Spanish seems to come through to the surface. ‘The original air 
detected ** belong to the anthropomorphous class.” One of them, | is always perceptible in your variations. It is like a family like- 
the Dryopithecus, a gibbon or long-armed ape, about equal to ness coming out in the next generation, yet with the freshness of 
man in stature, appears to have been, in pbysical respects at least, | originality.” Longfellow—and even Mr. Ticknor was hardly a 
well enough qualified to supply the missing link. Sir Charles | more competent critic of such a work—wrote to hin:—‘] read 
Lyell seems, however, to believe that it was at a period long | your work with eagerness and delight—that peculiar and strange 
posterior to the Miocene, in some equatorial region whose | delight which Calderon gives his admirers—as peculiar and dis- 
Pleistocene strata have not been explored, that ‘‘the beauty of | tinct as the flavour of an olive from that of all other fruits. You 
the world, the paragon of animals,” first made his appearance. | seem to gain new strength and sweetness as you go on. It seems 
The question is as yet almost purely conjectural, even if the | as if Calderon himself was behind you, whispering and sug- 
development of man from an ape be conceded. gesting.” 

Considering the language with which he has to work, perhaps 
MR. MACCARTHY’S “CALDERON.”* the more rugged the test we apply to Mr. MacCarthy’s asonante 
ie ; sec caieena " se Mack’: _ | the better,—so let the word ‘‘ rugged” itself suggest it, and let 
oF ee me then twenty a ptednaes si a. amano Mak awthy, us take a passage of which the vowels uw and e supply the ruling 
one. ie teat eens and masiadions of the Toug-ieind {sounds. We find such a passage in the tenth scene of the third 
poets, fell under the spell of the solemn and yet bewitching genius act of the “ Wonder-working Magician,” the play which, next 
of Caldevon. eats — Soeemeiaing fe Ge miles tendition after the ‘‘l'wo Lovers of Heaven,” we regard as Mr. MacCarthy’s 
we ane wd “ay wane veg “ ain ongn, snt-which master-piece. Cyprian, who has sold his soul to Satan in order 
ee aney ae SE, She ee Ep — aang mvtonten, _— to obtain the love of Justina, seems to find his spells suddenly 
sonia oll eeeree seal together. it net ony fail at the moment of fondest expectation. In a wood, with the 








ever comic and not always clean Clarin at his heels, he exclaims, — 





* Calderon's Dramas: Th he , Wond r-working Magician “Lif isa Dream: The Purga- 
tory of St. Patrick. Now first translated fully from the —— ish in the ‘Me tre of th, -— 
Original. By Denis Florence MacCarthy. London: Hen K 
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« Cyprian. Doubtless something must have happened, | 
*Mong the stars’ imperial clusters, 
ince I find their influences | 
y wi so repugnant. 





wishes 






















[ p iron 

Some dark caveat must be uttered, 

Wi 1 prohibits the obedience | 

Which they owe me as 3 | 

Aa musand times with spell-words, 

Made the winds of heaven to shudder, 

I sand times, the bosom } 

O th with symbols furrowed, 

y ’ »3 have no n gladdened 

By nan sun refulgent 

That Is or in mine arms | 

Hold tl 1an heaven. | 
( in. What wonder ? 

When a thousand es have I 

S 1 the earth as if for nuggets, 

Wi thousand times the wind 

By ? ing was perturbed, | 





yet Livia was oblivious.” 


And 

Suddenly a phantom form appears, the exact semblance of Justina. | 
si . : . ° . | 
Cyprian pursues it, while Clarin exclaims,— 


‘Stop; Renuncio 
le like this, who smells of smoke 
r than a blacksmith’s furnace. 





But perhaps the incantation, 

































Being so extremely sudden, 

( ht her leaning o’er the lye-tub, 

Tf +a ] THA . ? » *? 

if not < I g tripe lor supper. 
So he pursues the pair, and overhears :— | 

“ Cypri Now, 0 beautiful Justina! 

In t and secret covert, 

Wl o beam of sun can enter, 

Nor the breeze of heaven blow roughly. 

Now the trophy of thy beauty 

Makes my magic ioils triumphant, 

For here, folding thee, no longer 

Have I need to fear disturbance. 

Fair Justina, thou hast cost me 

Even my But in my judgment, 

~ he ¢ as been 

N 1 s been the pu 

Oh nveil thyself, fair Godd i, 

N louds cbseure and murky, | 

N upou ide the sun, 

Show its golden rays refulgent. 

He draws aside the cl discovers a skeleton. | 
But, O woe! what's this I see? 
Is it a cold corse, mute, pulseless, 

That within its arms expects me ? 
Wi n one brief moment’s compass, 
: ; . ; | 
Could upon these faded features, | 
Pallid, n less, and shrunken, | 
Have t bright beautie 
Of tl -blush and the purple ? | 
The S Cy n, such are all the glories 
Of t world that you so covet. | 
[The Skeleton disappears. Clarin rushes in | 
f 1ed, and embraces Cyprian, exclaiming, 
‘Pear one who wants it, 
W ule or retail, I'll furnish.’] ” } 


The same asonants in v-e are maintained throughout six successive 
scenes (some 300 lines) with unfailing ease and effect. It is only 
by observing his easy yet careful adherence to the rule of the metre 
for many pages together, and at the same time comparing his 
version with the original, that the elaborate fidelity and harmony 
of Mr. MacCarthy’s work can be appreciated. 

But all Calderon’s readers are aware that his finest poetical 
effects are produced, not in the asonante, which is rather the 
jog-trot at which his Pegasus ordinarily proceeds, as in the | 
fine lyrical passages where the words seem to take wings, and | 
image succeeds image, each more beautiful and clad in more 
melodious language than the last. Longfellow speaks with par- 
ticular praise of the exquisite way in which Mr. MacCarthy has 
rendered the fine description of the pursuit of the heron by the 
gerfalcon in the second act of El Mayor Encanto. The present 
volume contains many passages not inferior to it, we venture to 
say. We may specify in the play of which we have just been 
speaking Cyprian’s description of Justina (p. 186) and Justina’s 
dream of love (p. 200); the two versions (p. 273 and appendix | 
p. 353) of St. Patrick’s Prayer, of which it is not easy to say 
which is the finer; the touching soliloquy of Sigismund in his 
life-long prison (p. 11) in “ Life is a Dream,” a fine specimen of | 
Calderon’s favourite act of drawing figures from one province of 
the realm of nature to illustrate another; or again, in another | 
vein, his address to Rosaura (pp. 58-9). From the soliloquy we | 


must quote a few verses, which are very much in what Shelley | s 


called the ‘‘ the flowery and starry ” style of Calderon :— 








} . : ° } 

‘Birds are born, the bird that sings, j 
Richly robed by Nature's dower, 

s floats, a feathered flower, } 


| very striking or impressive, theso are, for the most part, of grea 


Or a bunch of blooms with wings, 
When to heaven's high halls it springs, 
Cuts the blue air fast and free, 

And no longer bound will be 

By the nest’s secure control; 

And with so much more of soul, 

Must I have less liberty ? 

Beasts are born, the bea 
Dappled o’er with beauteous spots, 
As when the great pencil dots 
Heaven with stars, dot 
From its impulses within,— 
Naturo’ 
To be schooled in cruelty, 

Monster, waging ruthless war; 

And with instincts better far, 

Must I have less liberty ? 

Fish are born, the spawn that breeds 
W! 
Scarce perceives itself a boat, 

‘aled and plated for its needs, 

‘n from wave to wave it speeds, 
Measuring all the mighty sea, 
Testing its profundity 

To its depths so dark and chill :— 
And with so much freer will, 

Must I have less liberty ? 

Streams are born, a coiled-up snake 
When its path the streamlet finds, 
Scarce a silver serpent winds 

*Mong the flowers it must forsake, 
3ut a song of praise doth wake ; 
Mournful though its music be, 

To the plain that courteously 

Opes a path through which it flies :— 
And with life that never dies, 

Must I have less liberty ? 

When I think of this I start 
Etna-like in wild unrest ; 

I would pluck from out my breast 

sit by bit my burning heart :— 


st whose skin, 


1 scarce begin 


s stern necessity, 


ere the oozy seaweeds float, 











For what law can so depart 

From all right, as to deny 

One lone man that liberty— 

That sweet gift which God bestows 
On the crystal stream that flows, 
sirds and fish that float or fly ?” 


It is to be feared that the audience which appreciates work so 


| delicate and so laborious is very limited ; let us hope it may be at 


least sufficient to encourage Mr. MacCarthy to produce a perfect 
version of at least the principal masterpieces of Calderon’s genius. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The Gospel according to St. John. (Sampson Low and Co).—If, as 
seems very likely, the “ Authorised Version ” of the Gospel is approach- 
f its privilege (though, indeed, no new revision which 


hance of success) it 


ing the end o 
shall be obviously disconnected with it 
could not have a more splendid record of its existence than th 
first The size is folio, the paper of 
kind but 


can have any c 
» edition 


of which this volume is the part. 
that sumptuous, so to speak massive which none English 


| publishers think of using for their books, and the type, which has been 


The 


being 


to the eyt 
Without 


8 


a delight 
M. Bida, 


for tho 


are etchings after 


e understand, purpose, 


de 


founded, 
illustrations igns by 
t merit. 
and that 


The face of Christ is adequately and truthfully conceived, 
without too great a departure from the traditional representation of the 
to these too great an 


have of a 


have given 


Here 


features. Even great painters 
ager 


and wa 


air serenity and repose, they more worn 


sted look, but without any loss of dignity and power. The faces, 
again, of the Apostles have nothing of the conventional smoothness, but 


have just the rugged features of fishermen and peasants, who have yet 


something in them which marks them out from common men. Nothing 
of its } uld be m 


the di ciples fect.” “The 


admirable than the group of “ Jesus washing 
man blind from his birth ” is another fine 
Taking the figures singly, the “woman taken in adultery ’ 
the most masterly in the volume. The face, tho 
1, the whole pose of the figure, express with singular 


helplessly down, 


ind ¢ 








scene. ? is 
perhay arms hanging 


vividness the shame and grief which overpower her. Pilate, too, is 
another noble figure. Of the other designs we would mention with 
special praise “The entry into Jerusalem,” with its striking air of 
reality and truth; “A man born into the world;” and “The 


miraculous draught of fishes,” though here, perhaps, the shore is 


rather that of a 
there is a noticeable departure from 


The only illustration in which 
the truth of the 
The Evangelist tells us that 
“tle sea arose by reason of a great wind that blew.” M. Bida repre- 
sents a calm, moonlit seaa—— Woman in Sacred History: Sketches. By 
Illustrated with fifteen chromo-lithographs, 


sea than of a lake. 
narrative 


is thatof “Jesus walking on the sea.” 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s sketches have all the 
vividness and power which we are accustomed to expect from her pen. 


The familiar subject-matter is handled with freshness and power; the 
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narrative is felicitously illus distal and explained. 
the illustrations justify the expression of the preface, that chromo-litho- 
graphy is a “rapidly maturing art.” As regards technical execution, 
these are all that could be desired. There is no harshness or crudity 
about them. The colouring is both bright and harmonious. Whether 
wood engravings or etchings would not have been preferable 
in an artistic point of view is another question; the chromo- 


At the same time, 


lithographs are unquestionably good of their kind, and emi- 
nently attractive. Of their adaptation to the subject we cannot say 
so much. Few have anything characteristic about them. “ Deborah’ 
is an exception; so are the graceful pictures of “ Leah and Rachel,” 
and “ Mary and Martha,” though in the latter of these the figure of 
Mary seems defective in drawing. Some of the illustrations are taken 
from well-known pictures, criticism of which would be out of place. 
Such are the “ Sistine Madonna;” Delaroche’s “ Miriam and Moses,” 


though this is far enough away from the prophetess whom Miss Stowe’s 


sketch describes; and Batoni’s “ Mary Magdalene.” Some, again, are 
adapted from designs which had originally a different purpose, and not 
always adapted with the best judgment. The “ Femme Fellah” of 
Charles Landelle isa beautiful figure, and not unworthily rendered in 
ore us. But is there not a great ethnological blunder in 





the volume b 
making the features of a Coptserve for those of the Semitic Rebekah? 
The Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. (The Religious Tract Society.) —These 


“ poetical and pictorial illustrations of the Old Testament history ” make 


a pretty and interesting volume. 
selected with considerable taste and judgment, and the artists have not 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
(Bickers.) The illustrations 





been behind in their part of the work. 
With [lustrations by Alfred Fredericks 
here are of unequal merit. The two which meet us on opening the 
volume, “ Athens ” and “A Wood near It,” are excellent ; an d generally 
the landscapes and the fanciful pictures of Titania, Oberon, and their 
elfin followers are of the same quality. In the figures, whe 
nted, or of the 


ther of the 
serious kind, as when the two pairs of lovers are repres 
re we have Bottom and his company, Mr. Fredericks is 





ludicrous, wh 

not so successful. The binding and general ornament: f the volume 
de ford and Camli idge : their Colleues, wies, and 
Associations. By the Rey. Frederick Arnold. With E1 
Mr. E. Whymper. (Religious Tract Society.) Mr. Whymper's drawings 
r and effect, as far as concerns the 


are good,——‘( 








are successful, both for general fidelity 
architecture of the scenes represented, and this indeed is the essential 


part; his trees are not very happily given. Mr. Arnold’s descriptions 


are lively and interesting. He adapts himself happily to t 





his space, and makes a good selection out of the vast mass oi 


ready to his hand. Mr. Arnold is an Oxford man, and when he gets 





into the comparatively unknown regions of Cambridge he oceasionall) 
errs even to the a ce of the present writer, who does not pre- 
tend to any special knowledge of that University. “ Pigs,” he says, for 
instance, @ propos of the z the bridge nicknamed the ‘Isthmus of 
Suez,” is “the epithet which other colleges bestow on th» Johnians 


for eating in hall too fast.” The epithet had its origin, we 


fancy, in the gridiron-like device which distinguishes the Johnian 
gown. There is a serious error, again, in his description 
of the examination for the mathematical Tripos in January. After 
speaking of the three days’ examination, he goes on to say, 
“The majority of men, having passed, are quite content there- 


with, and do not care to go further, but those intrepid spirits 


the candida for honours, persevere.” The truth is that 
both the “three days’” and the “five days’” examination, are for 


such candidates. The “majority of men” pass at quite another 


time and after a different examination.——The Reef and « 





By E. H. Bickersteth. Sampson Low and Co. Mr. Bic 
writes pleasantly and gracefully, and does not fail to make interesting 
stories of his parables. For a Christmas-gift book of the more serious 


kind, this may be safely reeommended.—— Notable Shipwrecks. (Cassell 


and Co.) This is 


matter for a comp 





vavs new 





subject in v » unhapp 


ve some of the old 


] 





er to put together. Here we 
l verpetually interesting, and two new ones 


so sad and at times so brilliantly illustrated by 





stories, so f | 





added to the catal 





hristmas 





deeds of courage, since we wrote our last year’s n 
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n of mankind. 
tirmly convinced, no nece 
up a standard of correc 
unattractive to the averag 
h of the attractive writing 
ti t in accuracy, and peters 8 
own work hi the ae ) has prefe Tre 
ss. Still we believe that it is 
th these qualities in criticism ; 
wganisation of de ory 
expect that we shall be abie, as 
uvite them in our new issue. 
GREIG SMITH, at the Offices, 
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r, ineluding postage, 193 64; 
>in advauce 









[eestios PROMOTED © by 
PEPSINE. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON commended 

by the Medical Profe , 

Sold as Wine in be yttles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 

fre mm 2s 6d, Globul t f und as Powder 

Chemists, and the 
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ottles at 5s each. b ll Publ hed 
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hc ired MA rown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ASHANTI. ‘AND THE GOLD COAST: 


WHAT WE KNOW OF IT. 
\ SKETCH. 
HAY, Bt., M.P., C.B., D.C.1 


the right moment, and 
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1 about our } 


r form may here be found the clue iu t 





») STANFORD, 6, 7, 


‘STANFORD'S ATLASES, 


und S$ Charing Cross, S.W. 














NEW EDI ATEST DI )VERIES and IMPROVEMENTS 
- “ 1 7 +} « ’ 
Sel , ‘ : . 
> U inowled 
The i Alt B 
: 1, ha 1? } 
of I r with Br ii V i n 
D 
Strongly ha v A) red, £91 or | 
en 1 mor £10 
COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
TEOGRAPH Y t . » Classical, and Celestia a wiil 
Pl ns of \Ipha al Index The May ec 
structed by! id embody the most Recent I eric 1 
Cor! 1 engra lon st 1 the best man 
half-} id 1 Index, £55 


USEFUL KNOWL EDGE SOCIETY’ s ATLAS of MODERN 





GEOGR Physical Maps of England and 
Wales, S nd all the ‘Me lern Maps in tl es, India 
and North very fully repres¢ “d 

With an In 1e3 front re, enabling the Student t ) turn te any Map without 


Half-b 


FAMILY ATLAS. Eig ghty Coloured Maps, showing the 


I of Content yund morocco, £3 3 3s 





2 of the World. Plans of London and Paris 
are inte he ¢ 1 Map of England and Wal by the late Sir 
KODE id the Star Maps by Sir JouN Lubbock, Bart., 
are ir ! 


ngly half-bound, 21s, 
CYCLOPZED DI IAN 


TAT LAS of GENERAL MAPS. Containing | 


| principles of treatment. By 


39 Colour dex 
SMALLER LASES ured Map, 12s 6d and 7s each. | 
STANFOR NEW TALOGUE of SELECTED ATLASES, MAPS, 
DIAGRAMS wi d may be had gratis on apy tion, or per j 
for penny st ” ~ 
and 8 Charing Cross; 


Lond EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, 


PICKERS and SON beg t 














o direct attention to the following | 


CATAI ; xl to suit the var irements of the 

sent S 

The ANNUA CHRI IAS CATALOGUE; « ining I ; 
List of t-B blished during the Present Season n ] 
Childret 1] <8 I the new Standard Publicat i ( 
the Autut ly and economical Guide to the f Bool 
for Pre ne Stamp 

A CATALO STANDARD and POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, 
in ( ] t List of all the Works of the Best Authors, iu 
all br f Lit ud in the various Editions in which they are now 
ssued I Season's Illustrated Books, “Old Favou and 
Remaind ed favourable terms, 130 pp. By post for Tl 
Stan 

A NEW CLASSIFIED LIST of STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS. | 
Indisper y pointed Library. All in whole or half-calf or 
moroe aililienas R r One Stamy 

A CATALOGUI WITOLE-BOUND BOOKS, specially adapted for 
S ol I nd Present including, in addition to the Standard and attra 
tive W ge Number of Valuable Remainders of Popular 
Modern ( l egant calf and morocco bindings at Half the 
original 1 Pp [In cloth boards, by post for One St ump. 

1 Leicester Square, London, W.C 
+REAT NATIONAL GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON 
Now ready gant, full gilt sides and edges, £3 38; morocco 
relegant, £55 


i BOYDELL GAL LERY; a Series of Ninety- Eight | 
Pict ' Dramatic Works of William S! 





Pr m the original Copperplate Dasrer n 


1 Leicester Square, W.( 


INTIRELY NEW CHR mieborge BOOK 
Det tt th per , 15s. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DR E AM. By WurrrtaAM 
£ Ss 1 I trited with Wood Engray executed 
the higt esigns by Alfred Fredericks. 


1 Le ter Square, W.C 


I gilt edges, price 4 


ISC E LL ANEOUS TRIFLES. 
have read a book of miscellaneous Poems tl 
ng of w 1 unmixed pleasure.”— Western Daily Mercu 


t for the sim city of its diction 





1 ithe tender womanly thought and feel n 
t The Thunderbolt 
1 Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garder 
THE CIRCLE. 1874. THE CIRCLE. 





MESSRS G 


Preparing for publication, in 1 vol. crown 8y 


Stem ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED _GUIDE-BOOK 
tothe UNITED STATES and CANADA. Especially adapted to the Use 


urists and Settlers visiting those Countries, w th full Information as 














rravel, Suggestions of Skeleton Tours, Names of recommend 
Prices, &c. With an Appe ndix contai ning a large amount 
nation in relation to 2 Ares and Poy tion of States, Towns 
gricultural, Mineral, and r Resources Publ und Railway Lands, 
r, Cost of Living, &c eo an AMERICAN 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Patern r Row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s 6d h 
rIVUE GOSPEL HISTORY and DOCTRINAL TE AC HING 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED, By Author of “Mankind, their Origin 
l D y 
This remarkably clever bo k......is by the author of a w ] portance 
and » its pred displays a knowl f Bil t V and Church 
hist ms q marvellous Popular Scie Revicw 
There is not a single page in this volume which d I vy the impres f 
h r in tl holar’s craft and vy tio l of whose claim 
it rs i r s Ww not lightly dism aft peru ig the short 
extr which we have found a place in our lum 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Pater ter Row. 


ONE OF THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Just published, in 8yo, price 3s 6d, « 
ANUARY to D 


a Book for Children 


KF ROM J 














I ne of the st and most delightful of children’s books that we 
have met with,—in f the best of Christmas book Sco/sman 
We we me this late ad yn ») nursery literature as one of the most 
charming 1 e e met wi a long ti rh ur ing read 
ing l pros id verse f ich 1 in t year, and flue moral and 
Ch ‘ les them all rh rd-paintir s exquisite, the prettily 
ve y charm und the small poems are what most poems now 
na not—poetical."—Birm ham Ga 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Pater ter R 
TI J. MARTINEAU'’S NEW HYMNAL 
ready, in crown 8vo, price 43 6d, cloth 
(Supplied to C gregati ns Lae paying 12 copies or upwards at 33 3d per copy, on 


ap] ym direct to the Publish rs.) 
YMNS of PRAISE y onl PRAYER, collected and edited by 
JAMES MARTINEAL 
By the same Author:— 
ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
Revised, price 7s 6d 
UDIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN 


Discourses, Fifth Edition, 
7s 6d. 
», Paternoster Row. 


Price 
and C 
Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 

YERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases Induced by it, 
a with observations on the nervous constitution, hereditary and acquired; the 
influence <« production of nervous dieeases, and the correct 
M.D., L.RC.P. Lond 


Paternoster Row 


of civilisation in the 
H. CAMPBELL, 
LONGMAN and Co., 


i 


London: 





Re Il ABL E LIF LD ASSU /RAN 
y Mansi » Le 


n House lon. —Bonus Table f 


CE SOCIETY, opposite the 


or 1874. Table showing the amount 

















pay 1 a Poli¢ *y for £1,000 (with its additions), in the event of its becoming 
aim al payment of the Premium due in the year 1874:— 

Date of Policy Sum payable with Additic 
From Ist of January, op oo see f April 1817, £2,802 10 0 
From 24th of April 1817, to 18th of April, 1818, 2,722 10 0 
I 1 18th of April, 1818, +0 4th of Fe! ruar 1819 264210 0 
From 5th of February, 1819, to 5rd of January, 1820, 2,562 10 0 
From 7th of January, 1820, to 22nd of December, 1820, 2,452 10 0 
From 23rd of December, 1820, to 30th of November, 1821, 2,402 10 0 
From Ist of December, 1821, to 7th of March 1823, 2,322 10 0 
From 7th of March, 1823, to 24th of May, 1824 2.24210 O 
Fr h of May, 1824, to 8th of March, 1825, 2,162 10 0 
Fi f March 1825, to 3rd of November, 1826 2,107 10 0 
From 7th of November, 1826, to 15th of July, 1828 2.052 10 0 
Fr t of July, 1828, to Ist of March 1830) 1,997 10 0 
Fro March, 1830, to 24th of November, 1831, 194210 0 
kr of November, 1831, to Ist of August, is 1887 10 0 
Fre \ugust, 183 3 to 18th of June 1835, 1.83210 O 
Fy f June 1835, to 21st of July, 1837, 1777 10 0 
Fron of July, 1837 to 22nd of January 1859, 1,722 10 O 
From 24th of January 1839, to 10th of December, 1840, 1,667 10 0 
Fro h of December, 1540, to 2nd of November, 1842, 1612 10 O 
Fron 1 of November, 1842, to 18th of June, 1845, 1577 10 0 
From 19th of June, 1845, to 2nd of March, 1847, 1642 10 0 
From 3rd of March, 1847, to 14th of November, 1848, 1,507 10 0 
From 14th of November, 1848, to 19th of November, 1550, 1472 10 0 
From 19th of November, 1850, to 26th of July, 1853, 1437 10 0 
From 26th of July, 1853, to 31st of December, 1855, 1,402 10 0 
From Ist of January, 1856, to 3lst of December, 1856, 1,367 10 O 
From of January, 1857, to 3ist of December, 1857. 133210 0 
From Ist of January, 1858, to 3lst of December, 1858, 1.297 10 0 
From Ist of January, 1859, to 3lst of December, 1859, 1,262 10 0 
From f January, 1860, to 31st of December, 1860. 1.2945 10 O 
From Ist of January, 1861, to 3ist of December, 1861, 1,227 10 0 
From Ist of January, 1862, to 3ist of December, 15862, 1210 0 0 
From Ist of January. 1863, to 31st of December. 1,192 10 O 
From Ist of January 1864, to 31st of December, 1175 0 0 
¥ Is f Junuary 1865, to 31st of December, 1,140 0 0 
I 1 Ist of January 1866, to 31st of December 11% 0 0 
From Ist of January, 1867, to 3lst of December . 1070 0 0 
From Ist of January, 1868, to 31st of December, 1868, 1,035 0 O 

P. ies effected } re the 5lst of December, 1873, will take rank over subsequent 
P f ne yt Additional Bonus at each future Decennial Division of 
Protits, No Commission. No Agents, 


Ten to Four. J. WARE STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


PAIN DENTISTRY. 
ABRIEL, 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


ADDRESSES,) 


LESS 


72 


CITY, 


(THEIR ONLY 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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ie eine tee | POPULAR NEW BOOKS, 
THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. __ Suitaiie jor Presents cnt General Rendiy 


PRICE 2s 6d. EPITAPHIANA ; the Ourtesiies 


A Social and Literary Periodical. f Churchyard re.’ ’By - PAIRURY, Now 
rea l ‘ ind, price 5s Post free, ang 















Two Tales of considerable length are begu na nd ended in each Number. KS 
The Magazine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, aud to Papers on Topics of Social and General ing."—/ Mall Gazette, 
Interest. _ : 7 |; “A capita le —Court Circular. 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains more printed matter than any published Magazine, A very readable yolwi —Daily Review, 
CONTENTS OF No. II. | ba t eta 1; a te oa 
ONTENTS OF NO. = ‘ resting a lam 7. '—Nonconformist, 
TRAVELS on PORTUGAL (c tir qued). By Juhn Latouche SULLY: Soldier and Statesman, A very ore t ea tited S ca Gi 
THE AUTHOR OF *‘ EVELINA.’ WINTER IN ee TRA Ce Gazette, 
SPLENDIDE 5 ati a Ne By John Dangerfield. ON THE STAGE: a Story, T ( 
RARE POTTERY AND Por *, By Ludwig Ritter. | SPIRITUALISM: a Note, |The PHYSI OLOGY of the SECTS. 
: I ee, and of all Bookse} lers, 
- WAR CK. and TYLER. Warwick House. Paternoster Row | . seat : 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. NOTICE.—NEW sto tee ithe ARMSTRONG 
SUITABLE for GIRLS, & , 


| : 
NOTICE.—Free by post. PL TENE fy or, LOYAL QUAND 


RONG. Crown 8¥o, 


th Post t lof all Books lle s. 
WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S | “It is impossible not to be interested in the story 
| from beginning —Luvaniner 


LISsT OF N E W BOOKS 





’ bees 34 4- } BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, LIBRARIES, &c., &c. eats - me by the Author, 
i wn on Wood I al Skelton. Crown 8yo 
Comrt lete Catalogues of W. P. NIMMO'S Publications, choicely printed and illustrated, and elegantly bound bandsomi ly ‘ i th price 5s, Post free, 
in entirely new styles and materials, suitable for Present nd Schoo! Prizes, will be forwarded gratis, post nd of I 
P , free, on application. “The Pall M Dec, 9) says :—"“Some capi. 
tal fun will be f Harry's Big Boots,’,.....The 
Mr. Nimmo’s Books are wel! known as marvels of cheapness, elegance, and sterling worth." —Odserver. are ex } ; so is the story.” 
\ voy, 24) says :—** Harry's Big 
Edinburgh : Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO. re of id appreciative audience 
‘ ls istmas pantomime, and its 
Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; and all Booksellers and Railway Book-stalls. c equal to any transformation. 


























*t ry and Ha rry's seven- 
Se Ne wings aud funny faces, 
DOUBLE NUMBER 

aay ee SAMUEL TINSLI Southampton Street, Strand 
INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. | Samuel Tinsly’s List of New Novels 

On Saturday, the 27th of December, will be publishe 1a DOUBLE R sedngee ER of the INVESTOR'S —— 
Mie daring ihe” Afon, tho mode ia Whick the Disitond ta each. cag in Tayable, the ist tour | KETTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, 
3, &c., but also the  Higheat and Lowest Prices durin the Last Three Years; a Financial Record of rf 1's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

the M nth, &c Iso a Fina 1 History of the Year 1873. 


AD DVER TISI MEN’ rs { r this Number must be sent to insure insertion, on 
» price of the December Number will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 6d; annua 


Orrice—340 STRAND. . en 
een nettcemat TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 


SECOND EDITION, price 5s, Mounted; by post, 5s 6d 





gece CRUEL CONSTANCY. - By Katharine 


queen of the Regiment,” 











CRACROFT’S CONSOLS CHART, S.2FOR EVER! By Kate Main 
The HEIR of E LEDDE SMONT. 3 vols., 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Consols, from the French 
Revolution of 1789 to the Present Time. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols, 


, TINSI 10 Southampton Street, Strand 

NINTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; Is 5d by post. ; a 

gy marty of the NIGHT, and other 
AT 


CRACROFI TRUSTEE Ss GUIDE S Hexny Wann, Ba. 8 
( ( ibridge. *rice 4s 6d, handsomely 

A Synopsis of the Powers f Investment usuall given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance . 
of Tr olen auada issifled s of Securitics suitable for Trust Investments, L 1 I & Co., 1 Amen Corner, E.C 





By BERNARD CRACROFT. N ly, price 10s, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Cha yt [SH and FOR EIGN STATE 


PAPERS \ 1867-1868 Compiled by 
= — | the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreiga 
Office 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. Winutam Riveway, 169 Pi mlnneschet on 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, Elegan i xtra gilt, price 2s, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). ZILLIARDS by, Joserut Bexxery, 


nhump 





(DECEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) W ry upwards of 200 I rations. ‘or all Booksellers 
and Stationers 
It contains _ ohne in Er and EF reign Kail ways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, {Hus. DE LA RvE and Co. London. 
Gas, Do nsurance, Banks, Mir ures, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 


also Market Prices and-Dividends, éc. DS LA RUE and CO'S IN NDELIBLE 
R 












CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, ED-LE [ARIES for 1874, in several 
vi ( e above Investment Circt 2 ! le e ) tuide ind in & gt va ty of plain and ornamenta 
Will find the a Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. hin ‘H eager @ te bed of ail oes 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Stationers. WI ule of the Publishers. 


| THos. De LA RvE and Co., London. 





(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. ioe = 
ncaa ann Seether ——_— YOLISH BEZIQUE, with “ Guipe” 
by “CAVENDISH.” A New and pleasing variety 

MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. ZT cethenes Bidene: to Bene, qualia alee 


gud Cards, Of I ers and Stationers. 








C H R I Ss = I A N A N D R A = H B O N E, |" = S D ui Rt sen r stein 
READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND E RUE and CU.’S PLAYING 
ILR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. | - he New Patterns for the Season 
may now Booksellers and Stationers. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{Estasuisiep 1792.)  OLVeRDIse” WHIST, BEZIQUE, and PIQUeT MAREE. 
ul jufacturers. 


a a ‘ ——— Whol 


Ce NW ALL MINERALS RAILWAY COMP ANY. —Incorpor. ated by Special uos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bear 1¢ rate of FIVE PER CENT. 











per, Annum. The Directo rs are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for ONDON L IBR: RAS 12 St. James's 
se, five, or seven y —By order, R. UC. PRESTON, Secretary. d Saqua 1.—Founded 1841. 
Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1573 , ions » same eal 
ae. oe = =F sc sitio tie = PATRON—H RH. the PRINCE of WALES. 





OINTMENT & PILLS need o1 ily a single trial to make known 


r—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
10 volumes of Aucient and 


3 languages 





1 inflammat n long hstand the cooling, purifying, 
% > mi ° t rece hh ic ea shit yr £2, with entrance fee of 
t nol 7 which can be £26. Fifteen volumes aré 
propounded : yn members, Read 
h ‘te u neces- | ug-room open froin | hali-past SLX. 
in Hi V few days’ use will sufice to display their | Prospec 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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With th e 41, the FIRST FOR 
THE ARGONAUT CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
. ) r Men. 
‘ .GS.,F Sait 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
Ih . 
} ig 1 
AH 4 - . oe ‘V ro :” 8 2 
ha B POI 2 ] I » 6 
Fi ie 
Pas ‘ 
I CARMI El I S ( l 
PRI . = eaneeen vy. THE I wit l 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE JOURNAL 
‘ PER NNOTATE 1 Legend and I 
= N I \ v b and 
Bsn : D 
Canon . ILLUSTRATED EDI s ( I 
Profe 1 Tent I i v 5 ¢ 
Dr.‘ i LA 
»Ja 1 


iar alone ieaeniiei ddl TRAVELS in word Ame. A Popular Account of Balloon 
ao ges and Ventures mpts t Accom) sh the Navigation of Air By J. GLAISHER, of 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS to RE- ba Bas ] Observatory, Gr . Royal sv Second Ed yu. With 138 Illustratior 
VEALED 17 ru A f Lecture le . 


u 
n Evid 


- pit nae! NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY. A Personal 
THE Experience in Austral and N 1. By GeorGk BApEN PowEeLL. Demy Ssvo, with Forty-fve 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, ilusteetions, 21s le 
ARY, 1874 ( 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
B r B ,; Publishers in Ordina to H Maije 


4 Masson's MiLTON xD Tis 1 . SaPas ond the JAPANESE. By Aime Humbert, one 


6. Mi }G AD EK 1 I Extraordin he Sw ( i h, by Mrs. CA Hoey, and Edited by 
} 2 WwW. &. B ATES, A ta ecré y to the a 7 Geog 1ical S t With 207 Illustrations from 
~~ ry. uwings by Itali i} fr I rapl I ito, hand t i 
10. Oc I ! 
he ¥ Full Imiral ¥ ’ t n ot w 1 y 
wings of 1 bag You s¢ J 
ts andint . lige iminal in th 
PON J | ant, nol pl rt a pages \ my} 
; J It ] Ww I l 


WORKS by FRANCIS JACOX tae 
a ee Se, BA, MISURESRSSOUS. By Florence Montgomery. An 


I trated Edition ¢ Story, with 8 full-page Lllustrations by George Du Maurier. In f 
At NIGHTFALL | MIDNIGHT: ascites 
ereee  t _ THWARTED ; _or, Duck’s Eggs in a Hen’s Nest. A Village 
_ SI Story. By Fu yMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Togeth &c. In crown 8 
re Y okies * Tue Second Edition is now ready 
ing z inte ieee saarerengd cor CREE chee By mneee Bro ughton, 
beds Flow “ Red asa Rose ) Ibye, Swee 
{SP} f AUTHORSHTTP: or, Book 

1 deen eee eee et cam Lhe HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular 
he triaht ! 5 > bee ees tho 7 ; — Te ee ee a oe ee 
d hh rot “ome yo . FRANK air socosngemanlin CURIUSETIES of BRSUEAL HIS- 
a heir fu TORY. Popalar E » Llu 1. Four 1 sey 


CUES from ALI QUARTERS: , Literary, The LIFE and wo! RK of igpanmefennaretnewenn mys Eugene 


PLON. From the Fre by Y. In imperial », with nerous Illustr 


The TEMPLE BAR ; MAGAZIN E for JANUARY, containing 


An 
. ¢ +) i .E JOUN 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY. Edited 


y, 1 I HATTON 
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MR. GIBBS’ NEW POEM. 7 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH meee 
In white enamel and morocco, with an Original Design in Gold and Colours, price 10s 6d. H URST AND BLAC KETT $ 


ARLON GRANGE AND A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. NEW WORKS. 
“Mr. Gibbs has a story to tell, and he wishes to | book which may be fairly classed as a leading gem of Life of the Rig ht Hon. A a 





tell it in his own way...... Arlon Grange’ is written the season "—Moruing Po PE RCI 






















with power, aad contains many 9 ussages of not a little ‘We can safely t¢ I Mr Gibbs ths ut his verse has the is Grandson, SPENCER WAL ndence et 
beauty, while the sentiment that runs through the story | true ring, and tha ( > is a welcome a » a 
is thoroughly healthy."—Saturday Review addition to the poet sti ] of the period. Ther yntaiz Lette from the } 

This is a very beautiful edition of the charming aboveall, in ‘ Arlon Grange’ a fine tone of strong sat, the Dukes of Cumber land, Welle’ the 
poem of ‘Arlon Grange’; the exquisite embellishment Saxon vigour, free holeson “eee - a Riears : "1gton, 
conferred upon the work is in itself a strong material | which too often infe cts the versillers of ous S Wel elle= irenyj fe, 
proof of the widespread recognition of the poetic | Zhe i Mr. j A Ad A : dale, 
merits of the author. These are now enshrined ina in Anuing 


*,* One Hundred Guineas will be given for Illustrations of this Work. Terms of competition 1 ay, Recollectio 1S, fun 1806 ta 


from 
rd WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 ve 


Bak. + hb 





PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





| Fond spec 
1CeS 80 as tg 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS (Copyright Edition). amuse aud interest bis 
Criss. crus Jou r 78 ‘By Walter 
THO 5 


The PROSE and POETICAL WORKS of Lord BYRON. ,\“""s" 
Collected and arranged with Notes by Scott, Jeffery, Wilson, Gifford, Crabbe, Heber, Lockhart, &c., &e. Sam Slic e's Americans at Home, 





With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8yo, 15s, cloth. 


"—Daily N 


With Norices of his Lirs. By THOMAS MOORE, Author of * Lalla Rook «e. | CHEAI ted by Sambourn 
bound, Fo rmi io N \ ol ne of Hurst AND 
Il, BLACKETT’S STANDARD LI tY. 


ee The Exiles at St. Germaing a 
The POCKET EDITION of the “POETICAL WORKS of, » Author of * Tut LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 6d, 


Lord BYRON. Bound and complete in a C 
“It would be difficult to select a more suitable or a ptable gift for presentation. Each volume is beauti- Pr 
fully printed and tastefully bound, and enclosed in a handsome and portable case."—Court Journal, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. THE WN and NOVELS. 
ee - Transmigre ation. By Mortimer 


GERARD’S MONUMENT; and other Poems. =m Blue zibbon mn. By the Author 
red One Love in a Life, By Emma 
EMILY PFEIFFER, M. PEARSON. 


Author of “ Valisneria,” and “ Margaret the Motherless.” | Lottie Darling. By J. ¢ 


J EAFFRESON IND E TION. 3 vols. 
“A capital n 





urrativ pietu ssque. grap! . and 
well as moral and path ic." —Morning 





“ Each of the figures is distinct and pictures av 1. Both scenery and character are touched with genuine 
skill; the verse is melodious ll ie wing.” —Spec r 








powerful a 1 un I “4 boys e, 
__ “The author of these poems bas a commission from the muses, and her songs are her youchers,..... Told ws from be ! end, a as contains ske te of 
with singular simplicity, grace, and pathos "— Standard, life and character unusually well drawn.""—Post, 
“The story is capital, and well told; the music makes it charming reading.”"—Graphiec. H 
ubert Freeth’s Pr 0S verity. B 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. Mrs. NEWTON ( . z y: J 
“A carefully executed composition. A _ 
Ss isaac ta i aire | hes ulthy tone runs a th gh = book, the 
story gains upon > it. — 7% 


NAZARETH : ITs LIFE AND LESSONS. ‘Colonel Dacre. ‘By the Fe 


Illustrating Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘‘ Shadow of Death.” | _“* CASTE. 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


By G. 8. DREW, M.A., 





Vicar of Holy Trinity, LambLeth. Lately published. 
Crown Svo, price 5s, . 

The DISCOVERY of a NORTH-WEST 

“We have re ud the volume with great interest. It | Scripture intimations respecting our Lord's 30 years PASSAGE by H.MS 2 NV E STII tATOR, Captain 

is at once succinct and suggestive, re verent and in- | sojourn at Sonn r th. rhe author has wrought well at R. MCCLURE. during Years 1850-54. By 

genious, yo Htoncn nt of smal! details, Sen ase ae * rget- the unworked mine, and has produceda y vaiua “4 SHERARD OsBorN, C.B “Rear Admiral. A New 
ful of great principles."—Britis h Quarterly Re series of Scripture lessons, which will ‘on ‘fonnd be j Edition, with Map, 3s 6d 
“A very reverent attempt to elicit and ‘dk velope profitable and singularly interesting. ”"—Guardian, | F 2 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC 

| JOURN: +3 or, | teen Months in the Pol 
ee ee eee ™ ——— ee tegions in Sear¢ t Sir J ohn FF in, 1850, 1851. 


Ree , 
A New Edition. to whie “¥ The'C — 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. | Last VoraGe re of. Sir JOHN 


FRANKLIN. Jy the Sa vith Map, ah. 


LADY MORETOU N’S DAUGHTER. A CRUISE it ese WATERS. 


. } ¢ aa = JUEDAH; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in 

3y Mrs, Ertoart, Author of “St. Bede's.” 3 vols, [ Ready. x alayan W 3. The FIGHT of the PE 1110 in 

| 1359, By the Sam A New Edition, with Map, 5s. 

Zz W 0 G | R L S. The above are b 1 uniformly, and may be had 
3y FrepERICK WepwMore, Author of “A Snapt Gold Ring.” 2 vols. [ Ready. either together or separately 

_ ; ’ W. BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MARGARET and ELIZABETH: MESSRS, KELLY & 00.'8 NEW BOOKS 


a Story of the Sea. By KaTHertne SAUNDERS, or of * Gideon’s Rock. vol, 


“ A successful contrast to the mass of fic us rubbish it is our du ity to peruse.”"—Alhenwum . 
“ The story is told in fine and well-poli i a phrases "Dail y News. POST- OFFICE 10 INDON ’ DIRECTORY for 


Autl 











Is74 (75th 1 15s, and 10s, with Map. 
ye . 
= s RINGTON: POST-OFFIOE DII RECTORY of LANCA- 
a Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By Rovert Turser Cortoy. 3 vols. SHIRE, LIVERPOOL, and MANCHESTER (rd 
“ Offers a delicious nut for the public to crack.,..... The writer is a man of remarkable and unique power."— Edition), pric h May 
“a | _ KELLY and CO., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
** He can no more help being Ovidian than he can avoid being as amusing as he is nauguty."—Standard. Inn Fields, W SIMPKIN, 3 ESHA AL 'L vs 1d Cl ¥ 
“Clever and worth reading...... His heroes and heroines think, speak, and act like English gentlemen and | 944 ali Bookseller 
ladies.”"— Echo. . ee 
“ His novels, though free-spoken, will be some of the healthiest of our day."—Z.caminer. MUE KINGDOM of CHRIST: its 
~~ eng | Ultimate ¢ LU sal Triumph ~~ 
Evil in the sul ; teconciliat of Al 
HENRY §S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row Tuleente Ged. ly the ther. Rec ee ae 
ee a —— Crown 8yvo, cota, pl is od 
“Not ¢ thi persons will find that Mr. 
Synx appropriate language and 
Pp U N r HD g Pp O C K E T- B O O K suppol 1 t g ‘ which they 
themse¢ ay re less nviction of 
FOR 1874, a yl aa 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrs utions by JOHN TENNTEL, CHARLES KEENE » L SAMBOURNE, “Mr. Symond pre ] very } inls and forei 
&c., and with all the usual Business Information, Calendar, Diary, Cash Account, Memoranda, &c., is now | the doctrines which ar nmonly called Univ n = 
ready, pr ice Ealf-a-Crown. Some of Mr. Symonds’ « irses in parti cular & 
marked by considerable abil — Spectator. 
London: “PUNCH ” OFFICE, 83 Fleet Street, E.C. HAMILTON and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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UEDERICK WARNE &00'sNEWBOOKS' SMITH, ELDER & C0.’s NEW & RECENT BOOKS. 


SEASON 1873-74. 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS: a other Essays. By Miss 


jal. Tilustrated Catalogu 
A ’ THACKERAY, Author of “ Old Kensington,” &. Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d, [This day. 


pfeap. Ho, cloth gihand i otees PeOI™°. | o ROME and BACK. By the Rev. J. M. Carrs, M.A. Crown 


BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Tl eauet wi Retiive Boter, | The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
B J d hur 4 Science f ire Hours.” Large Crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 10s 6d. 


New Work on ‘Na tur ral History. ; 
py 7 RYMER JONES, PRS DISTINGUISHED PERSONS in | RUSSIAN SOCIETY. 


nA oil lge . > . - 
nd t edges, 1 the German by F. E. BuNNetr. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 





MAMMALIA. 


a, a 7 Saree NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


HISTORY 
LLANALY REEFS. By Lady Verney, Author of “Stone 
In . me 7s 6d Edge,” &c. 1 vol., 7s 6d : . 
HERALDRY, , ; is 
i al le NOT : a HE ROINE. By Mrs. Brooxrrerp, Author of “Influence, 
INCLUDING BOUTELL’S HERALDRY 
apd and Revised, wie ANG? te by FIN the CAMARGUE. By Emmy Bowes. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
t r 487 I trat 3. 
Fa cae GABRIEL DENVER. By Ottver Mapox-Browy. 1 vol, 
vo scentanele oe , 


OTHER MEN'S MINDS: ; 
2, SEVEN THOUSAND Cuotce Extracts ox) A LONG SUMMER'S DAY. By M.C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. 


HISTORY, S VCE, Pil SOPHLY, RELIGION, 


sacemasaeiee BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
adh Again The WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. , 


The Illuminated Scripture Text-Book. 


F . 8vo Edition. Tho I, IBRARY EDITION. With Illustrations by the Author, Ricnarp Dorie, and 
. , eee r < WALK 22 vols. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £3 58; or in half-russia, £12 12s 
In fea é : o~ The Volumes are sold separately in cloth, 7s 6d each, 
JMINATED SC RE = nano asta nati 
THE ILL aI A - BIPTU The POPULAR EDI TION. Complete in 12 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each 
TEXTBOOK. Volume, han idsomely } und in scarlet cloth, gilt top, price £3. The Volumes are sold separately in 
With I 1 ' Yiary. Coloured zg n cloth, 5s each 
et i = Da; *.* Lists of the Volumes of both Editions will be sent post free on application. 


*7T ry } lf he R 1 32mo0 has in . . . . ‘* . 
vied the Put larger-eised edition’ | 2 he R OSE and the K ING; or, the History of Prince Giglio and 
t 1 he smallet b a Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small Children. By W. M. THacKgray. New 
kai tion, square l6mo, with numerous Ul istrations, 5s 


Edition. 


The Percy Ancien |\CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Tuacxeray. 1 vol. hand- 

‘a San rn Syo, price 10s 6d th gilt somely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6 

THE PERCY ANECDOTES. ” TX : ‘ 
With Steet Frontispieces THREE VOLUMES HANDSOMELY BOUND in cloth gilt, 





= — gilt edges, 8s Gd eact ain cloth, plain edges, 7s 6d each 
Aunt Louisa’'s 1874 Git- Book. aa Bs nee res —" a 
a eek gfe 1. A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
AUNT LOUISA’S NATIONAL 2. A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With a 
ALBUM. Portrait of the Author. 
er ne a ten Toe, atint te Coleus 3. AURORA LEIGH. By Euzavern Barrett Browsixc. With a Portrait of the Author. 


Des 


The Standard Book of Games and Sports. The TR OU B ADOU RS ~ the ir Loves and their Lyrics. With 


In square crow y h gilt, gilt edges, price 10s 6d R ce, Social and Literary. By JouN RuTHERFORD. Crown 2¥0, 10s 6d 


THE MODERN PLAYMATE. 
A Book of G Sports, and D ns for Boys of The STOR 3 of G 10E THE'S > LIFE. By Grorce Henry LEWES. 


Ages. aces th Pk 
Com; lited by the Rev.J.G. WOOD. | pa aa acess 
600 New Illustration r mC OT oa r ~ 7 
someone nim New Mastratons. | WORKS by SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
Ever ced Re -ctonint Rag eR oh See eisai 
Sports & fat Y 2 Wi fork man —Ac ~ li “ nts COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
—Home | wer ition ¢ 
Skil : “ i a FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
Vent ] 
pe FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
a a ae a ee ae ° RAN ; i ve 
, : sine & 4 dix : ESSAYS Written in the Intervals of Business; to which is added an Essay on Organisation 
n Daily Life iwn 8yo, 4s 6d, 
THE HOME BOOK OF PLEASURE ——— ee 
AND SESE DOCSIS. THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
sees vient a Bs Mrs. G ASKE LL'S MM IVE L S and TALES. 7 vols., each 
Euit oe y Mrs. VALENTINE \ m iining 4 1 tri i own 8 3s 6d each volume 
Kditor of The ( Own Book,” “Aunt Louisa's 
jae —— ” ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
h rice 2s 6d, cloth ex LIF I and WOR KS of &.. HARL OTTE and her Sisters EMILY 
GAMES FOR FAMILY PARTIES. > BR Comp! i vols., large crown 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 6d each 
l 1 Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE *,* A Cheaper Edition of the above, in feap., cloth limp, 2s 6d each volume. 
whee pamily part at know with LEIGH HUNTS WORKS. 7 vols., limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 
as y amuse their guests and them 
Bely: In me a goodly selection will be 


weather. 2° ® few Out-door Games for fine fi A H. ANDB OOK for LADIES on INDOOR PLANTS, FLOWERS 
, | NAMENT and DECORATION, and SONG-BIRDS. By E. A. MAING. Feap. Svo, 2a 6d 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ . | MARCUS WARD AND Cos 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. | NEW BOOKS. 
| 


Routledge’s Christmas Catalogue, 2 $ now “ready , and will be sent, post 








: NEW WORK, by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE’ 
8. d. 
25 6 The Gilded Age: a Novel. By Mark Twaty and Cc aor ES ig aINTORYT a LTTE S STORIES of 
WARNER. 3 vols. Vow ready. or te ONES. | NOE. Tn 50 easy 
‘ | gaeee, with 50 Illustrations, ar uminated Title- and a F 


Mark Twain’s Works. In feap. Svo, fancy in colours, by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. Square 8vo, clots extra, 6s: | port deen 
Is dach:—The CELEBRATED JUMPING 
With a Copyright Chapter—ROUGHING NEW NOVEL in 1 vol.. 6s: 1 


.—Th NS CENTS at ; 
HOME.—MARK TWAIN'S URLIOU DRI AM.—T! DD NC ‘ENTS 
ABROAD.The NEW PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the © Author 





St, 68 6d, 












Price 2s each :—ROUGHING IT, and the INNOCEN rS at HOME — “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “ The 
MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES. _The INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, the 7 ho Lity 
New Pilgrim's Progress.—The CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG, and -toraries, 
the CURIOUS DREAM. NEW GIFT-BOOKS.—Illust: Qs ( t, 2s 10d, 
The C ney ste Works, 4 vols. bound in half-roan, price 10s. i: ? xy i 
“Messrs. George Routledge and Sons are my only authorised London TOM ; the History of a very ‘Little Boy. 
Publisher (Signe ) MARK TWAIN.” | By H. RuTHERFORD RUSSELL. 
31 6 Routledge’ s Library Shakspeare. Edited by Howarp P = . 
STAUNTON. 6 yols. demy Syo, half-roan. DODA S BIRTHDAY: 4 the Faithful Record 





210 The Christian Year. An entir ly New Edition, with Original f all that befell a Little Girl on a Lo Eventful Day. Dy Eowyn J. Exus,¢ 
Illustrations by Sir John Gil Ib rt, A.R.A., J. D. Watson, and many other 


eminent living Artis 4to, cloth, ete wo Red-Lin ie E dition aS The MARKHAMS of OLLERTON : a Tale of 


“They are of uniform excellence, The volume is el abies 











yet solemne cclesiastical hues, and, as a whole, is well ca'culated to add | the Civil War, 1642-1647. By E. 
to the happiness of Ch hri-tmas —Morning Post. 
“The printing and paper of this new edition are excellent, and the Illustrated with 12 beautiful Chromogt cloth ext by post, 5s 5 
i pa} I 1, 


binding is rich."—Times. . * 

210 Birket Foster’s Beauties of English Landscape. , KATTY LESTER. By Mrs. Georg se Cupples. 
Selection of the Finest Wood- Dri nwings of this Eminent Artist, om 
wee Letter-press. 4to, cl rth gilt « —_ 


an cent and plcreanechraimss uk Mer Tot, , | The CHILDREN’S VOYAGE; or, r, a Trip with 


“An cuadiiont phetare-book for such as are of riper years, and 
worthy of a welcome into the best drawing-rooms."—7 » Water Fuiry. By Mrs. GeorGe Curries. Illustration or E. Duncan, 


210 The New Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J 
G. Woop, M.A. With 500 Illustrati ys. 1,000 a as 8, supe poesel SvO, | The LITTLE FLOWER- SEEKERS : a Fairy 
Goth, gilt edges. ry. By Rosa MULHOLLAND, With ¢ lowers from Nature, 
“One handsome volume, clad in the red and gold livery of the sea 
son,” — Times 


150 A Manual of Domestic Economy. Suitable to MARCUS WARD’ S GOLDER _ PICTURE. 


lilustrated by Harrison Weir. 











from £150 to £1,000 a Year. Forming a Complete Gu ‘le to Ho l id Bi OKS. New Editions, with 24 large Pi in ld and colours, in 
Management. 3y Dr. WALSH. With Lllustrations, and 16 pages of nediwval style, 5s each; by post, 5s 6d. 
Coloured Plates by Kronheim. Demy 8vo, cloth. No. 1. LAYS and LEGENDS. | No. 2 ° TALES 

“ Tho idea is original. Never was there such a book written before Also the Stories that form the above a nt I ' id 
and we do not think that the author will have many followers in a fleld } - oe ey a cee seer saad 
which is hard and distasteful to fill."—Odserver. wRW CO ee a ieee oh vk : 

‘It is one of the most, if not the most, complete and comprehensive EW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
treatises of its class that we have seen." —Daily Telegraph. MARCUS WARD'S JAPANESE PICTURE 
10 6 Common Wayside Flowers. ‘By Troms Mit LE With STORIES. Each Book has Seven Pictures nceived ir 2 Eastern s 

Illustrations by Birket Foster, beautifully printed in Colours by ‘Edmund sand wlth than Ganethin die ie and oe ak dice penhde, The Sete 
Evans. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. - ; ; English rhyme. 1s each, or on linen 2s each; by post, 1s 1d and 2s 24. 

“A very uncommon rendering of the ordinary floral beauties of the 1. ALADDIN 2 ABOU HASSAN 3 ALI BABA 4. SINDBAD 


wayside. The poetry, illustrations, and didactic sketches possess unique 


merit, and will enable the reader to derive unwonted pleasure from a Also, in cloth, including all the above, 5s; by post, 5s 6d 


sight of even a buttercup or a daisy. The exterior of the book is iu | omens 
harmony with its floral origin and contents."—Morniny Post ‘ CTT a a . : 
“Is a gift-book we would choose, either to give or to have.”—7iius. | London: MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 Chandos Street, Strand ; 
76 Great African Travellers, from Mungo Park to Living- | and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast 





stone. By W. H. G. Kincston. With Hundreds of Illustrations. An | 


entirely New Book in this Po (te w Author, giving an interesting Record 

of the Journeys of all the celebrated Travellers in Africa. P oO Pp U L A R 2 0 oO K S. 
“One of the most interesting books that could be put into a boy's 

hands,.....The illustrations are well done, and the book is an attractive 


one inside and out.’"—L.aminer. \ ‘AT Ss : > { ) S 
76 Billiards. By Wri11am Durtos, tho celebrated Player. With DIAMON Ds # cand a R te C I U S . 1 NES: 8 

Be a stra tiv , ) pur acco rems; containing story, r ctive . 
i 62 pages of Mustrative Diagrams. - . t und a History of the most famous Gem Cutting and Engraving, 
50 The Pet Lamb Picture Book. Containing “ The Pet Lamb,” i he Artificial Production of Real and terfeit Gem From the French 

“The Toy Primer,” “Jack the Giant-Killer,” and “ The Fair One with of Lours DiguLAFarr. Llustrated by 126 Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, 
the Golden Locks."’ With 24 pages of Plates, printed in Colours by loth extra, 4s 6d. (Just published, 
Kronheim and Co, 


50 The Robinson Crusoe Picture Book. in utaining | WONDERS of the YELL OW STONE REGION 
. and * yp’ 















* Robinson Crusoe,” “ Cock Sparrow,” * Queer Charact 8 rire _ . 
Fables.” With 24 pages of Plates, printed in Colou m in the BOUR YT MOUNTAINS; being ription of its Geysers, Hotsprings, 
and Co. - Canon, Waterfalls, Lakes, and s 1uding S ry ex i 1 1870-71. Edited 
pone : , eer : by JAMES RICHARDSON [lustrat 1 by Twenty-one Engravings on Wood and 
Messrs, Routledge and Sons should have a high place among the Two Maps. Post Syv, cloth extra, 4 Just published. 





favourites of the nursery. For some years past they have been fore 
most in publishing picture bo ks, which must have been treasures f 
the little ones. Every ye: . shows improvement. There es more The U N LV E RSE : ‘OP, » Infinite! ‘ (rres it oni 


of artistic taste in the desig nd more of delicate manipulation it . 
° ; the Infinitely Little; a Sketch of Con ution and Marvels Revealed 


























general treatment of the various subjects, All this is true of tl ic- 

ee book sued by the firm this year. The pictures are he gd > and Explained by ‘Na utural Science, By F. A ‘ M.D Illustrated by 

highly-colo 1 da bs. but PI luctions which older people will look 43 Engravings on Wood, of which s¢ full pag und r finely Colot 

upon with pleasure.”"—S : ’ , Plates. New and Revised Edition irge § handsomely bound in ek 

gilt top, 31s 6d. 
50 Walter Crane’s New Toy Book. With iges of Plates bs ; si asi 

drawn by Walter Crane, a = than "= *We can honestly commend this work, w 1 is ad y, as it is copiously 

ax : ~ : illustrated. ’"—Zimes 
“Very ited and very amusing; as unlike « i be the gaudy ‘ ‘ 
ietore whicl 3) t ] 1 Ta oe 2 1s f . 
pictures which are far ) commonly h ; ght « gi od enough for London: BLACKIE and SON. P roster R 


those whose taste has yet to be « 

“ Colour, righ 1 
Mr. Walter Crane New Toy 
coloured, cleverly designed cl 
worthy of the , 


5.0 Wroxby, College: 2 Took, for Bors By the Re LC MIDTES SELECT LIBRARY. 





oy newer THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ADAMS, h ra 
50 British Heroes in Foreign Wars. By James Grant, 
mee Oe” Fen ee Was,” WHS Coloured Hnstentions CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 








50 Don Quixote for Boys. With Coloured Stocl Plates by SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUES. 

50 Arthur Bonnicastle: a Novel. By Dr. Hortnann. Wit New Editions now rea d ee On ap) 
™ gies st dicts Raiamaah outble eae ee I Collection of Books now includ wre than 
and illustrates many of the humorous as well as graver characteris TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 

5 0 Marjorie Daw, and Other Folk. By T. B. Aconica, | % Spies Copies of Bopalar mroxs ot eat et es Ss ee 
7 * Withos shaman we recommend this yolume to the English public. And Thirty Thousand Volumes of Works of the best Authors, 


oe (77 tphie , ~ 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 
46 Roger Kyffin’s Ward. By W. H. G. Kryestoys. Wit 
nest im ; a ~ WELL ADAPTED FOR GENTLEMEN'S LIBRARLES AND DRAWING » M 
TABLES ) FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIETS 
t6 The Monarchs of the Main. By Watrer : ee ” tig 


With Illustrations 





LORNBURY 


ee ks MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lit 1), New Oxford Street. 
LONDON and NEW YORK. CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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JOHN MURRAY bemarle Street. 
A POPULAR EDITION 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW. 


“ Let the tourist read Borrow and envy him 
It is halfa pity that man cannot go walking 
about for ever, for tl f people who are not 
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